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PREFACE. 


| MODEST Freedom of 
_— @E:qury cannot be condem- 
< Wc, 3 any Good Man, or 

Tue Proteſtant. For as 
the Field of Knowledge is naturally 
common for every Man, ſo 'tis owing to 
the Reformation that all unnatural In- 
cloſures have been broken down and re- 
moved, 
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JF an Enquiry into the $ Rate sf 


the Bodies of the meaneſt Inſects may be 
deem d worthy the Attention of © the 
Greve. 25% a rs, the Seay of the 
Nature of Souls muſt certainly be an 
Employment as much more worthy as the 
Subjett is both more Noble and of great- 
er Importance. But tho the Anatomy 


of Bodies (both fimple and compara- 


tive) hath been well. ſtudied and im- 
proved of late Nears, yet the Anatomy 
(if I may |ſo ſpeak) of Souls, eſpect- 
ally that aubiab is n hath 
been leſs regarded; and when attempted 


ed, the Succeſs bas been leſs remarka- 


ble. 


As to what concerns the Succeſs of 
the following Eſſays, it muſt be left to 


the Judgment of Others: But it may 


be expected that I ſhould give ſome 


"Account of the Nature of the Perfor- 


mance. 


"THE Method T follow is what is 


call d the Analytical; which as it is the 


only Method of diſcovering Truth, ſo if 


well attended to, it is the fitteſt to com- 
municate it to others, For by this Me- 


thod 


The PREFAC E. 
t bod the Readers are, as it were, led by 
the Hand, and ac equainted with every 


Step that is taken * the Be 
tothe End tbe Purſutt. 


WHEN Both the oppoſite Ways 
ſeem too much beſet with | Difficulties, 
J endeavour to ſearch out a Middle 
Way. For tho' Men are generally in- 
clined to Extremes, both in Principles 
and Practice, yet I cannot help think- 
ing not only that the Middle W ay is the 
Way of Virtue, but likewiſe that it 
is commonly the W, ay of Truth. 


NEXT to Error itſelf, I fludy to 
avoid Dogmatizing, or deciding too 
77 tively concerning Matters not 

clearly proved. 


T O the Eſſays concerning Souls I 
have added another on Creation; partly 
becauſe Creation 3 ve frequent mention'd 
in thoſe Eſſays, and partly becauſe ſome 
former Eſſays have furniſh'd certain 
Hints not impertinen to that Subject. 
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gion" and Virtue, and offer d to the 
Confideration f the Curious and Im 
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The Firſt Eſſay. 


YF. the Humane Soul confidered in its 
own Nature, 


SECT, I. 
SEM Y theWord vx» or Soul, Ess av 


che Ancient Greeks meant I. 
any Internal Vital Prin- 
ciple, either of Growth, 
BEES Senſe or Action. This 
gave Occaſion to Arxiſtotle to ſpeak of 


Three diſt inct Souls in Man: Vi. a 
Vegetative, a Senſitive and a Ratio- 
nal Soul; the firſt a Principle of 
Growth, the ſecond of Senſe, and 


the third of Intellectual Action. — 
| | B That 


2 
Essar That there is a Vital Principle of 


| I. Growth in Man, which ſome tilt 
L call by the Name of a egetative Sobl, 


I. 


Free Tuobenrs 


and which may be compared with 
the Principle of Vegetation or Growth 
in Plants, is allow'd on all Hands. 
"Tis likewiſe generally allowed, that 
this Vegetative Principle, called a 
Soul, is neither Rational nor Senſitive, 
and that it is no other than the more 


refined and ſpirituous Particles of the 


Body itſelf ( commonly known by 


the Name of Vital Spirits) whic 


carry on the Circulation of the Blood, 
on which the Life and Growth of our 
Bodies immediately depend, as do the 
Life and Growth of Plants on the 
Motion of the Sap. 
But Ari/totle ſeems to have been 
the firſt who ever. dreamt that the 


Senſitive Soul in Man was diſtin 


from the Rational. , 
To ſhew that this Diſtinction be- 


- tween the Senfitive and the Rational 


Soul in Man is without Foundation, 
it might be ſufficient to obſerve, that 


wie are conſcious but of One Percep- 
tive Principle within us: But if we 
deſire a further Proof, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider our various Man- 


ners of Thinking, together with the 


Faculties or Powers from which they 


proceed: 


concerning 8 O UL &. 


proceed: Which will not only de- EssAv 
termine this Affair, but ſerve as a fit I. 
Introduction to the following r 


By Thinking or Thought (in a 
Senſe) I underſtand oy Internal 
which we are immediately Conſcious, 
with Regard to Objects. 19 88 
If we reflect, we may obſerve in 
our ſelves Two principal Modes or 


Manners of Thinking, each of which 


is capable of its particular Modes and 
Differences. The firſt -is Senſation or 


Perception (which is Thinking in the 
ſtrict Senſe) The ſecond is Volition 


or Willing. 

Senſation is either Simple ar Com- 
parative. 

1. Simple, or Single Senſation, is, 


either the Perception of our own 


Exiſtence, or of any Internal Action 
or Paſſion (which N. oy renders 
us, as it were, the Objects of our 
own Thought, by a ſort of Reflection) 
or elſe it is our Perception of any 
Impreſſion or Idea (or Notion) derived 
from external Objects. In both theſe 
Sorts of Simple Senſation (viz. External 
and Internal) our Action is Attention 
either to @ ſingle Impreſſion or Idea: 
Which Action 1s like turning and fix- 
ing the Eye on a ſingle Object. 
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ESSAY 2. Comparative or Compound Sen- 
I. farion; is, the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of divers 
Ideas, ariſing from Compariſon. Un- 
der Com parative Senſation are compte- 
hended Intuition and Reaſoning: The 
firſt of which is our Attention to 
the Agreement or Difagreement of 
| Two Ideas; the ſecond is. our Atten- 
tion to the Agreement or F de 
ment of Three or More; ; as wi 
Mew. 
All theſe various Sorts of Senſati⸗ 
on may very well proceed from one 
and the ſame Senſitiue or Perceptive 
Faculty, according as it variouſly 
fixes our Attention either on One or 
More Impreſſions or Ideas. 
The other principal Mode or Mag- 
ner of Thinking is Volition or Willing, 
roceeding from the Volitive Faculty; 
which ſhall be created of in the pro- 
ern 
There is yet a Third Plenty or 
Power of the Human Soul, vis. the 
Executive. But this ſome confound 
with the Will or Volitive Faculty; 
notwithſtanding that their Notions 
are as different as thoſe of Command- 
ing and 4 
From theſe Remarks it appears, 
That Reaſoning (which 1 is the Nobleſt 
Degree 


« ah fd &. Mts. ö ocacnmnad .o.c.eok 
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concerning S OUES. 5 
Degree of Thought in Us) is it ſelf EssAL 


- but a more Perfect Degree of Senſa- l. 
8 tion or Perception; and likewiſe tha 
= even External Senſation (which is the 
- Loweſt Degree of Senſation or Per- | 
C ception) is no leſs than Thought, tho | 
0 it includes a leſs Perfect Act of At- | | 
f „„ Ia an Path! | 1 
- But if Reaſoning, or the Nobleſt | | 
* Degree of Thought in Us, is but a | 
© more Perfect Degree of Senſation, and 
| if even External Senſation, which is 
e the loweſt Degree of Senſation, 1s | 
E Thought, we ought to conclude, that | 
2 where External Senſation is found to- 
y 1 with Reaſoning (as in Man) they 
F Both proceed from the fame Think- 
ing Principle, and conſequently, that 
* the very ſame Thinking Principle (or 
H Soul) is both Senſitive and Rational: , , 
'5 For as one Thinking Perceptive Prin- 
J- ciple is ſufficient for Both, tis un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe More than One. 
Ir on | 
18 s 8 ECT. II. b | 
> But what is this Thinking Prin- 
'; ciple which is properly called the 
Ns Human Soul? Is it only a fingle | 
a- Particle, or is it a Compoſition, | 
or the Reſult of a Compoſition, of | 
's, the more refined Particles of the Bo- | 
ſt dy? Or elſe is it Something Eſſenti- 
ee | ally 


Free Tours 


Essay ally Diſtin& from and ltere dent of 


the. Body. 


EY Theſe are Queries. 1 have long 


exerciſed; the Free Thoughts of the 
Curious. And as the Scriptures decide 
nothing; about them, bur leave them 
(as they de other Points of Philoſo- 
phy) to the Diſcuſſion of Reaſon, 
the fame Freedom of Thinking muſt 
be . allowed. to be {till the Right of 
every Man? 

Nor baye paſt Enquiries truck 
ſoch a Light as may be pretended to 
render all farther Enquiries unneceſ- 
fary. For the Antients (particularly 
the Chaldeans and Egy eien from 
vrhom the Greeks receive octrine 
of the Natural Immortality of the 
Human Soul and its Eſſential Diſt in- 
Rion from the Body, ſeem to have 
done little in the way of Reaſoning. 
Their chief 1 was. (not to im- 
prove but) only 5 certain 
RR ha Opinions, and 
to hand them down to Poſterity. 
And even when the Philoſophers of 
Greece began to reaſon upon the men- 
tioned Doctrine after their free man- 
ner, and to enquire into the Nature 
and Subſtance of the Soul, the Va- 
riety of their Opinions, and the 

L of! their ee een 
| their 


. comterning BOUT S. Wy 

o' their little Succeſs. Some doubted Ess A 
of its Immortality, and ſome as ſtif- I. 
ly denied as others zealouſly defended 
it. The Epicureans and Democritichs 

held that it would be diffolved, and 
reduced to inſenſible Atoms at Death. 

"The Sraicts contended that it would, 

at laſt, loſe irs Individuation, and re- 

turn into the Common Soul of the 
World, ofwhich it was a Part. And 

the Pyrrboniſis (unſettled by thefe aud 
other Diſputes) profeſsd chemfelves 

to doubt not only of its Immortality, 

but of every thing elſe. The Cafe con- 
tinues much the ſame, and we have 

ſtill our Epicureans, Stoicks and Pyr- 
rboniſts, tho under other Names. 


SEC Tr. III. 


But without amuſing ourſelves 
with the Opinions of others, let us 
attend to the Dictates of Reaſon, 
grounded on our own Experience and 
'Obſervation, 

If we conſult our 'Experience, we 
ſhall, as was ſaid, obſer ve in ourſelves 
divers Sorts and Degrees of Thinking 
or Thought. Whoever therefore un- 
dertakes to prove that the Thinking 
Principle within us is Something Eſ- 
ſentially diſtin& from the Humane Bo- 
dy, may do well to enquire, in the 

firſt 
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Ess Av firſt place, whether the Body is con- 
I. cern'd in any ſort or degree of Think- 
ing. 


That the Brain is the Seat of Sen- 
ſation (which we have obſerv'd to be 
one ſort of Thinking) is at preſent 
univerſally agreed. Senſation ſeems 
indeed to be diffuſed throughout all 
Parts of the Body: But it has been de- 
monſtrated by Learned Anatomiſts to 
be no where, in reality, but in the 
Brain; to which the Senſible Impreſ- 
ſions made either on the External or 
Internal Parts of the Body, are as it 
were convey d by means of the Nerves: 
For where there is no Nerve there is 
no Senſation of Impreſſions from Ob- 
__ | 
: The Seat of the Humane Soul or 
that Thinking Principle within us 
(whatever it is) muſt therefore be in 
that Part of the Brain where the 
Nerves from all Parts of the Body 
meet as in their Common Center; 
which Part is uſually call'd the Com- 
mon Senſorie, and is obſerv'd by Dr. 
Willis to be near the beginning of the 
Medulla Oblongata in the Corpus Stria- 
FOR. - - 
That the Cavities or hollow Spaces 
of this Part of the Brain abound with 
plenty of the fineſt and moſt volatile 
; Spirits 


concerning SOULS, 


of certain Veſſels from the Blood, 


and which, tho' call'd Spirits, are real 
ly parts of the Body, not unlike the 


pureſt Inviſible Spirits of Wine, and 
conſiſting. like - theſe Spirits, of a 
Swarm of innumerable looſe Particles, 
or very ſmall Parts, is moſt certain. 
This is clearly proved from the Dizzi- 
neſs we ſometimes feel, when every 
thing about us ſeems to turn round; 
which can proceed from nothing elſe, 
but the whirling Motion of the men- 
tion'd Spirits. 'Tis likewiſe proved 
from - the Heat we are ſenſible of 
while our Thoughts are buſily em- 
ploy'd, and from the Faintneſs which 
follows long and intenſe Thinking; 
both which muſt be concluded to pro- 
ceed from the violent Agitation and 
Expence of theſe Spirits. | 

From theſe Obſervations tis evi- 
denr, that if any Part or Particle of 
the Body is qualified to be the Soul or 
Principle of Thinking, it muſt have 
its Seat among theſe Spirits of the 
Brain (which are commonly call'd A. 
nimal Spirits) for as much as they are 
certainly concern'd in Thinking. Tis 
likewiſe clear from Reaſon, that if 
the Thinking Principle within us is 
not a Being Eſſe 


C our 


Spirits which are ſeparated. by means Es8av 


nrially diſtin& from 


TO Free THOUGHTS 
Ess Av our Bodies, it muſt be either a ſingle! 


I. Particle in the Brain, or elſe it muſt be 1 
WWW a Compoſition or the Reſult of a Com- fi 
poſition of divers Particles: Mean- i 
ing by Particles thoſe Original leaſt 0 

Parts of which Bodies are compos'd, 11 


and to which they may be reduc'd by 
Natural Means. 40 
That the Humane Soul, or the 
Thinking Principle within us, is not 
a fingle Particle in the Brain, may, 
it's conceiv'd, be clearly inferr'd from 
the Incapacity of a fingle Particle to 
receive at once ſo gteat Variety of 
Senſations as 1s receiv'd by the Hu- 
mane Soul. For as the Thinking Prin- 
ciple within us, (if a ſingle Particle) 
cannot receive Senſations immediately 
from the Objects of Senſe, tis clear that 
it can receive them no otherwiſe than 
by means of Impreſſions from ſome 
Particles of the Spirits of the Brain 
acting upon it; the Numbers of which 
Particles muſt, by Conſequence, bear 
ſome Proportion to the vaſt Variety 
of Objects that are at once perceiv'd. 
But if all the fingle Particles of which 
Bodies confiſt are either of Equal or 
nearly Equal Bulk, tis impoſſible any 
one of them ſhould at once receive 
ſuch Variety of Senſations from the 
Impreſſions of the other Particles. 
- But 


concerning SOULS. 
But how doch it appear, that the Ess ax 


ſingle Particles of which Bodies con- 


11 


J. 


ſiſt are either Equal or nearly Equal Vo 


in Bulk ? This Query will, it's con- 
ceived, be fully ſatisfied by the follow - 
ing Remarks: | 

1. No Corporealiſt, at leaſt, has a 
Right to ſuppoſe any Inequality of 
Bulk among the fingle Particles of Bo- 
dies, For ſince he ſuppoſes them to 
be Eternal, and by Conſequence, e- 
qually neceſſary with reſpe&t to Exi- 
ſtence or Being, he ought likewiſe to 
ſuppoſe them Equal in all other re- 
2 For, as much as being of the 
ame Nature, an equal Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence could not be the Founda- 
tion of any Inequality among them, 
but quite the Reverſe. 1 

2. No Man whatſoever has the leaſt 
Ground to ſuppoſe any Inequality of 
Bulk among the ſingle Particles of 
which Bodies conſiſt ; for there is'no- 
thing in Nature to found ſuch a Suppo- 


fition upon. We ſee that even the 


groſſeſt parts of Bodies are reducible to 
very minute parts, which parts are 
found to conſiſt of a prodigious Varie- 
ty of Parts much more Minute, which 
yet cannot be ſaid to be the Single or 
Original Particles of which they con- 
fiſt. For no Microſcope, tho' it 

C 2 might 
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Ess av might magnify to an hundred thou- 


I. ſand times and more, could ever yet 
certainly diſcover to the acuteſt Eye 


the proper Bulk and Figure of any 
two of the Single Particles: Much 
leſs could it diſcover any Inequality 


between them. 
3. Tis very unphiloſophical to ſop- 


poſe any Inequality of Bulk or Diffe- 


rence of Figure amopg the ſingle Par- 


ticles of Bodies; becauſe it is a Suppo- 


ſition both Unneceſſary, and contrary 
to Experience? Tis Unneceſſary; be- 
cauſe all the Senſible Appearances, 


and Mechanical Operations of Nature 


may as conveniently be accounted for 
on Suppoſition of the ſtrict Union 
and various Configuration of Equal 


Particles, as on Suppoſition of Parti- 


cles originally Unequal or of various 
Figures. Tis likewiſe contrary to 
Experience. For the Inſtruments of 
Nature's Operations are always the 
moſt ſimple: Vet out of el dd 
She produces an almoſt Infinite Varie- 
7. Accordingly the Firſt Principles 
(or Original Particles) of Bodies, rake 
all Sorts of Farms from Compoſition, 
and all Forms are varied by their Se- 
paration. So that the Equality of the 
ſingle or original Particles appears 
both from their equal Fitneſs for the 
Purpoſes 
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WH urpoſes of Nature, and likewiſe EssAv 
et om our Experience of the conſtant I. 
ye Simplicity of the Inſtruments of Na. 
ny. ture s Operations. 
ch But if the ſingle Particles of Bodies 
ty are to be ſuppoſed of equal Bulk, then 
no fingle Particle (tho' capable of Sen- 
p- ſation) may be ſuppoſed to receive any 
fe- more than one full ſenſible Impreſſion 
ar- on a Side at once. But that one Impreſ- 
0 on, being likewiſe” made by a ſingle 
ry Particle, cannot excite any Variety of 
be- Senſations in the other Particle. 
es, To make this plain by an Inſtance 
ure exactly parallel. Our Eyes are capa- 
for ble of receiving Impreſſions from a 
ion vaſt Number of Objects at once by 
val means of the Rays of Light, becauſe 
rti- the ſingle Particles which compoſe 
ous the Rays are inconceivably ſmaller 
to than the Pupils of the Eyes through 
s of which they are receiv'd. But ſuppo- 
the fing each ſingle Particle of. the Rays 
city to be of equal Bulk with each of the 
rie- Pupils, tis certain that neither of the 
ples Pupils could then receive more than 
take one full or total Impreſſion at a time; 
ion, which could produce no Variety of 
Se- Senſation of Viſible Objects. 
the Thus the Caſe would be in all Sen- 
ears ſations of the Soul, if it were a ſingle 
the Particle, even ſuppoſing the Senſible 
Doſes * Impreſſions 
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I. 
Fesay Impreſſions to be always made. by ſin- 
I... gle Particles But as the Original 
Particles are ſo extremely minute, and | 
ſo apt to adhere to each other, that | 
it may be doubted whether any two N 
of them exiſt ſingly or ſeparately in ] 

the Univerſe, as likewiſe whether the 
moſt refined. Particles of the Animal f 
Spirits, by which the Impreſſions muſt F 
be conceiv d to be made, are not Con- 0 
cretions or Compoſitions: of many t 
fmaller Particles; this at leaſt cannot F 
C 
t! 
P 


but render the Impoſſibility of ſo 
great a Variety of Senſations (if the 
Soul be a ſingle Particle of Matter) as 
manifeſt as that a ching cannot be E- C 
qual to the Whole of which it may 
be confider'd as a Part. | 
But ſuppoſing on the contrary, that 
there is ſome Inequality among the O- 
riginal Particles of Bodies; ſuppoſing 
likewiſe that the more bulky Particles 
are ſufficiently capable of Senſations; 
Volition and Self-motion, and that 
thoſe of leſs Bulk are only qualified to 
be the Inſtruments of rheir Senſations 
and Operations ; What real Advantage 
would theſe Suppoſitions yield to the 
Cauſe of Irreligion? Would. not the 
more bulky Particles be, in all Eſſen- 
tial Points, -the ſame with what we 
are uſed to call Spiritual Souls? And 
might 


— 
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concerning SOULS, 
might not all the Inferences be drawn Ess AV 


from thence that can, with Reaſon, 


135 


I. 


be drawn from the Doctrine of the 


Soul's being Incorporeal; ſuch as its 
Invifibiliry, natural Indivifibiliry and 
Immortality? 7 10 its 
This our Modern Corporealiſts ſeem 
to be aware of; and 'tis partly for this 
Reaſon, — that they ſeem en- 
tirely to have given up the Opinion o 
the :Soul's being a Single Indivifible 
Par tiole (or Atom) and to hazard their 
Cauſe (with the Ancient Aromifts) on 
the Suppoſition of its being a Com- 
poſition, or, at leaſt, the Reſult of a 
tion of ſuch Particles. 

But that the Human Soul is neither 

a Compoſition, nor the Reſult of a 


poſition of Particles, may appear 


from the following Reflections. 8 

Firſt, That the Animal Spirits of 
the Brain in Compoſition (or as taken 
together) cannot be that Thinking 


Principle which is call'd the Human 


Soul, is evident. For that Thinking 
Principle muſt be Something that is 
Fix'd, not Volatile and in a perpe- 
tual Motion, as are the Animal Spi- 
rits : Otherwife our Thoughts would 
be in a continual Fluctuation and Con- 
fuſion, and we ſhould not be capable 
of ſteadily purſuing any one Deſign. 

| Beſides 
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Ess AY Beſides this, the Principle of Think- | 
I: ing muſt be but One Thing, not In- 
SS numerable Things, as are the men- 
tioned Spirits: Otherwiſe our Senſa- 

tions would be btoken and incoherent, ; 

and our Conſequent Actions leſs eon- : 

ſiſtent and uniform: Numbers and f 


Motion of Parts are therefore not to 0 
be ſuppoſed in the Principle of Think- 1; 
ing, Or Soul. f ö ti 
Indeed, if we conſider the Animal C 
Spirits of the Brain, not as the Soul 4, 
itſelf, but as the immediate Inſtruments 8 
of the Soul's Senſations of External p 
Objects, their Motion, in that View, | 
will be ſo far from appearing to be any pe 
Hindrance to Thinking, that it will M 
be found neceſſary to excite it. For wo pr 
muſt ſtill remember, that even Exter- Cc 
nal Senſation is Thinking. 1 
But at the ſame time, it muſt be wi 
conſidered, that tho Motion may ex- Tt 
cite Senſation 'or Thinking in a Being thy 
endued with Thinking Powers, yet in 110 
other Beings nothing but Motion, and led 
Change of Form or Figure can be the ns 
Reſult of Motion. For if Thinking the 
ſhould be che Reſult of Motion in Be- ant 
ings not endued with Thinking Pow- in 
ers, Something would be the Reſult tha 


or Effect of Nothing, or Something the 
| would Th 
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would ſprin from that which had E88AY 


Nothin ivalent to it in itſelf, 


If i faid, that Colours and + 


Sounds are compounded of mere Fi- 
gure and Motion in che Objects of 
Sight and Heating, and yet are diffe- 
rent from Figure and Motion; and 
conſequently, that Thinking, though 
likewiſe different from Figure and Mo- 
tion, may reſult purely from their 
Compoſition ; T anſwer, That Colours 
and Sounds are not in the Objects of 
Sight and Hearing, any more than 
Pain is in the Objects of Feeling. 

"Tis true, the Figures of the minute 
parts of Viſible Objects, dy means of the 
Motion of the Rays of Light, make Im- 
preſſions on the Eyes, which by their 
Communication with the Animal Spi- 
rits of the Brain excite a Senſation 
which is properly what we call Colbur. 
The Figute of the Pipe or String, toge- 
ther with the Motion of the Air, occa- 
ſions, in like manner, the Senſation cal- 
ted Sund. And the Figures and Mo- 
tions of the Particles of Flame excite 
the Senſation call'd Pain. But Colours 
and Sounds (as was faid) are no more 
in the Objects of Sight and Hearing 
than Pain is in the Flame which is 
the Object of Feeling. They are pure 
Thoughts of the Soul; and was there 

D no 
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Ess Ar no Being endued with Thinking Pow- 

L ers, and capable of theſe Senſations 
Figure and Motion, however com- 
pounded in the Objects, could ne- 
ver excite (much leſs produce) either 
Colour, or Sound, or Pain: For mere 
Compoſition cannot change the Na- 
tures of the Things compounded. 


6 
The Compoſition or Mixture of Gold | 
and Copper doth not produce a new 
Metal, ak the compounded Metals f 
are ſtill Gold and Copper, as before: l 
As a Chymiſt can eaſily demonſtrate F 
by ſeparating them. And tho' the q 
Pipes of an Organ, by Conſpiration 
(which is a Sort of Compoſition) are * 
ſaid to produce what we call Concor- 3 
dance or Harmony, which no parti- ; 
cular Pipe of that Kind can produce, 
yet even in this Caſe, nothing hap- 4 
pens but what is the reſult or effect þ 


of the Motion of the Air in each of 8e 


the ſingle Pipes; ſo that the whole Ws 
Sett yields no more than what the Fi- | 
gures of the particular Pipes ſupply, — 
by cauſing concordant or agreeing Mo- pi 
tions in the Air. * 
From theſe Remarks it appears, FE 
that the utmoſt that the Compoſition * ie: 
of the Animal Spirits can produce to ton 
the preſent Purpoſe, is no more than 2 
an Agreement of Figures and Motions Go 


with 


tures of Things, the Particles which 
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with each other, and likewiſe” that Essar 
the Agreement of Figures and Mo- I. 
tions cannot change their Natures or Www 
make them different from what they 
were before. But if their Natures 
are not changed by Compoſition, their 
Compoſition 'can produce no Think- 
ing Powers in thoſe Spirits. For if 
Figure without Conſciouſneſs = 
duces a Power of Senſation, or if Mo- 
tion proceeding from neceſſary Im- 
pulſe produces a Free Power of Elec- 
tion or Choice, then Nothing produces 
Something. For to ſay that any Cauſes 
act beyond the Capacities of their Na- 
tures, is to ſay, that Something is 
done without any Cauſe at all. 4 

Again, Neither the Animal Spirits, 
nor any other Compoſition of Parti- 
cles (tho' fix'd and cloſely united in 
the Brain) can be the Subject of ſuch 
Senſation or Perception, as that of 
the Humane Soul. For as mere Com- 
poſition doth not change the Na- 


compoſe any part of the Brain what- 
ſoever, cannot but retain their Di- 
ſtinction and particular Properties, 
notwithſtanding the cloſeſt Compoſi- 
tion, as well as if they were at the 
greateſt Diſtance from each other. 
Conſequently, *ris clear that each of 
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Essav the compounded Particles, tho ſuppo- 
I; ſed to be in ſome Degree Senſitive or 
wu Conſcious; can be ſenſible of but a part 
an Object. But if this were tlie Caſe, 
re could be nosenſation of any whole | 
Object; for as much as there could be | 
nothitig in the Compound capable of | 
uniting and comparing one part of an 1 
Object with another, or of teflecting on | 
ſuch Compariſon : For Nothing, we: 
all know, can effect Nothing. | 
_ Suppoſe. the Parts of a Looking- t 
glaſs to be endued with Senſitive Pow- y 
ers; ſuppoſe it like wiſe to receive the I 
Rays of any Whole Object; yet ſince lt 
I 
d. 
W 


it confiſts of a vaſt Number of Parts 
as really diſt inct from each other as if 
at the greateſt Diſtance, it follows, 


at each minute Part or Particle can th 

ceive but a certain proportionable th 

rt of the Object; ſo that whatever 
is perceivd by any ſthgle Particle, m 
the other Particles cannot but be uſ 
entirely ignorant of. But as the ſar 
Glaſs conſiſts of nothing | Elſe but os 
thoſe mention'd Particles, it follows, for 
that there is nothing in the Glaſs on 
that is capable of uniting the ſeve- 101 
ral imperfect Perceptions of thoſe ticl 
Particles, and likewiſe that therefore of 
there can be no perfect or complete diſt 


Perception of the Object, ſuch as we oth 
| are 
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are conſcious of in the Human Soul. Ess Av 


From all theſe Conſiderations, the 


general Concluſion is, that the Hu. 


man Soul is no conſtituent Part of the 
Body, nor any thing reſulting from 
or eſſentially depending on it; and 
by Conſequence, that it is a Being 
eſſentially diſt inct. 


SECT, IV. 


If it be ſtill queried, What then is 
this Thinking Principle or Being 
which we call the Human Soul, or 
How is it diſtinguiſh'd from the Sub- 
ſtance of its Bady ? This Query can- 
not be better ſatisfied than by confi- 
dering thoſe Properties of our Bodies 
which we have obſerv'd to render 
them incapable of ſuch Senſations as 
thoſe of our Souls. | 

We have obſerv'd, that the Hu- 
man Bady, the Subſtance of which is 
uſually call'd Matter, (becauſe of the 
ſame Nature with the Materials which 
compoſe the viſible Univerſe) is there- 
fore incapable of ſuch Senſations, be- 
cauſe, like all other Compound Bodies, 
it is made up of extremely minute Par- 
ticles, unfit to receive ſuch a Variety 
of ſenſible Impreſſions, and naturally 
Ki og from, and ſeparable from each 
other. 


Tis 
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Es8ay Pis therefore very natural to infer, 
on the contrary, that the Human Soul 
s of a Subſtance that is Simple or Un- 
compounded, fitted to receive a great 
Variety of Impreſſions from ſenſible 
Objects,, and not naturally ſubject to a 
Separation of Parts. "Y 
That the Human Soul muſt be One 
Thing, and therefore of a Subſtance 
that is ſimple or uncompounded, and 
not naturally ſubject to Separation of 
Parts, hath been already proved from 
Reaſon; and that the Soul is capable 
not only of acting upon the moſt ſub- 
tile and refined Particles of the Body 
biz. the Animal Spirits of the Brain) 
but likewiſe of receiving, through 
their means, a vaſt Variety of Impreſ- 
ſions from Objects, is very clear from 
Experience. Bur if it be ſo, tis both 
very natural and reaſonable to infer, 
that Beings which mutually affect 
each other, are to be ſuppoſed to have 
ſome general Agreement or Similicude 
of Natures. *Tis therefore not unrea- 
ſonable to conclude, that the Human 
Soul is a Being of a Middle Nature be- 
tween the Nature of its Body and that 
of the Deity. For if it be affected 
by Senſible Objects through the Inſtru- 
mentality of the Matter of its Body, 
this ſeems to argue it to be of a Sub- 


os 4 | {tance 
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ſtance not wholly different from Mat- Ess av 
tet; and if it acts on its Body by a I. 


4 © r 


1 


Force inherent in itſelf (as we are WV 


conſcious it doth) this ſhews a Sort of 
Power, which, I had almoſt ſaid, .we 
can no more comprehend than we can 


. that Power which gave Motion to! 
* the greateſt Bodies of the Univerſe. 
e I ſay, the Human Soul cannot, it 
© ſeems, be of a Subſtance totally diffe- 
d rent from Matter, becauſe it is Paſſive 
f as well as Active. For, as Mr. 
n Locke obſerves *, © Pure Spirit, vig. 
le « Gop, is only Active, pure Matter 
* « 1s only Paſſive; thoſe Beings that 
ly * are both Active and Paſſive, we 


— 
— 


« may judge to partake of both. 


zh This, at leaſt, is the moſt natural 
1 Way of Thinking, and the moſt agreea- 
m ble to the common Senſe of Mankind, 
th which declares loudly againſt certain 
er, Philoſophers, who by ſtriping the 
ct Soul of every thing that belongs to 
ve the Idea of Matter, have refined it ei- 
de ther into a Pure A# without any pro- 
ga- per Agent, or elſe into a mere Com- 
Jan plication of Active Powers without 
be- any proper Subject. 

hat But however this may be under- 
ted ſtood, 'tis ſufficient that we have 
„ proved 
og, f FM concerning Human Underſtanding, J. 
inc 
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Ess Av proved the Human Soul is a Being eſ- 
I. ſentially diſtinct from the Matter of 
its Body. For tho' we may not be able | 
to form a complete Idea of the Diſtinc- | 
tion or Agreement between the Soul | 
and Body, yet the Proofs we have pro- 
duced; from the Nature of Senfation; t 
of the eſſential Difference between i 
them will, its conceiv'd, be Demon- \ 
1 
t 


ſtrations, as long as it ſhall be true 
that a Part cannot be equal to the 


Whole, and that Nothing cannot pro- f 
duce Something. | I 
Nor doth the Senſitive Faculty of Wn, 
the Soul yield the only Proofs of its a 
eſſential Diſtinction from its Body, n 


but the other Faculties combine to 
furniſh the like Proofs; as will be ( 


— 


ſhewn. 
| rc 
SECT. V, | h. 
That the Human Soul is ſeparable c9 
from its Body, is a plain and neceſſa- Se 
ry Conſequence of the eſſential Di- {i 
ſtinction between them: We may m 
therefore proceed to conſider the Cir- it 
cumſtances and Manner of its Sepa- th 
ration. 1 9 ; 
The Soul being of a Subſtance th 
that is Simple or Uncompounded, can- foi 
not, as we obſerv'd, be naturally ſub- Bo 


ject to a Separation of Parts. But this mnt 
19 
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eſ- is ſo far from difqualifying- it for a Ess | 
of atation from the Body; which is I. | 
ble no Part of it, chat ir rather aſſiſts us to mw f 
10 exp the manner af it. For if this g | 
oul beſd, tis certaltꝭ in the firſt pldee; thav | 
ro- the Soul muſt remain enti reveniafs | 
on, ter the Death of its Body, and muſt: | 
en {MF retain the Powers and'Pfoperties” 
on- which it before poſſeſs d independents 
rue ly of the Body, unleſs depriv'd'ofithetri- lf 
the by ſome ſüperiour Power. And theres i] 
ro- fore thete can be no reaſbnnsble 

| Doubt of its retaming its Inman 
7 of {Wn50tror of its own Particular Exiſtence 
its and Action, at leaſt, according to the- 
dy, nacural Courſe of Things. 
to And as for its External! Senſations 
be joy depending, at preſent, on the 

| dy) yet if we carefully enquire” — 

t che Nature of then, we ſhialf, per 
* haps, be ſo far from” ſuppeſi . Ford Aer 
able on either be loft' or impair” A 
efla- Separation from the Body, — we 
Di- ſhall ſer Reafor to think they will be 
may more vivid or lively, becauſe more” | 
Cir- immediately excited by the Otjectꝭ | 
epa- themſelves. | 
The Soul, while embodied, ſees by | 

ance. the means of Images of Viſible Objets | 
can- formꝰ'd by the Rays of Light on the ö 
ſub- Bottoms of tlie Eyes, and hears by the | 
this wit: 


means of Images (if I may be a 
wa. che 
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Ess Av the Expreſſion) of the trefnbling Moti- 
I. ons of Sonorous Bodies impreſs'd by the 
Air on the Tympane or Drums of the 
Ears: Which Images affect the Nerves, 
and by them the Animal Spirits of the 
Brain, in like manner as the Objects 
affect or work upon the Particles of 
the Light or Air. But Senſations ex- 
cited by Images, muſt be proportio 
ably On — and Kine as N 
Motions and Impreſſions caus'd by the 
Images on the Nerves and Animal 
irits are weaker than thoſe caus'd 
by the Objects themſelves on the Rays 
of Light, or on the Air. | 
Beſides, as the Soul, in a ſeparate 
State, will probably have, other Sen- 
ſations to which it is now a perfect 
Stranger, ſo tis reaſonable to think its 
Senſations will be not only more live- 
ly, but more true, or more agreeable 
to the Natures of Things. At preſent, 
no other Senſations are . in our 
Souls by the means of External Ob- 
jects, but ſuch as our Senſaries are 
fitted to excite. Things appear not to 
us naked as they are in themſelves, but 
cloath'd with Qualities foreign to their 
Natures. What at preſent excites the 
Senſation of Red, or Yellow, or any 
other Colour, will when we have a 


true Senſation, appear to be a very 
- | different 
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different thing: As is clear from the Es5av 


very different Appearances of Bodies 


when view'd through a Microſcope. WIN 


Therefore ſuch who imagine that ſe- 
parate Souls muſt ſleep, or remain in 
in a State of Inactivity, for want of 
organized Bodies to perceive and act 
in, .appear to do little more than 
dream. | 

Neither do the Senſories (viz. the 
Eye, the Ear, &c.) diverſify Senſati- 
ons, or cauſe Seeing and Hearing and 
the other external Senſations, to be 
properly what they are, and diſtin- 
guiſh them from each other ; as ſome 
are apt to imagine. For tis reaſona- 
ble to think that the Senſation excited 
more immediately by Viſible Objects 
will be Seeing, as well as the Senſa- 
tion which is now excited in us by 
means of the Images of thoſe Objects: 
And ſo of the reſt. At leaſt External 
Senſation (which indeed is properly 
nothing elſe but Feeling) will always 
differ according to the different Im- 
preſſions from Objects. 

But if the Soul will be capable of 
the ſame or the like Senſations, it will 
doubtleſs be capable of the ſame or 


the like Joy and Grief, Deſire and 


Averſion, Hope and Fear, and the 
E 2 bother 
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Ess av other Affections which naturally fol- 
1 lo Senſations. 

uud as the Soul, in Caſe of ies be- 
paration from the Body, will be ca- 
Pable of the ſame or the like Senfari- 
tions and of che Affections or Paſ- 
Hons which reſult from them, it can- 
not but be moſt reaſonable ( was ob- 
ſerv'd) to conclude, it will ſtill· be en- 
flued with all its other Properties and 
Powers which it poſſeſſes inde peu- 
dently of its Body. Conſequently, 
fince in its preſent State of Union it is 
capable, by moving che Spirics of che 
Brain, to move its Body (the? load- 
ed wich other Bodies) as quick as 
Thought. it cannot be unreaſonable 
to think it will ſtill bave a proporrion- 
able Power of mov ing both that and 
ather Bodies at the time of its Sepa- 
tation: For we are conſcious that this 
motive Power is a Power independent 
of the Body. But if ſo, we need not 
doubt of its 1 to move itſelf, both 
at, and after its mention'd Separation. 
For being ſtill as capable of perceiv- 
ing, willing and executing as ever, it 
can, by Conſequence, determine it- 
ſelf, at leaft, as readily as it now doth 
its Body, to any particular Motion or 
Operation; and having the mention'd 
Power of moving Bodies, it may be 
ſuppos'd 


\ 
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Obſtroctions and Impedimonts. 
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to be ſufſiciently free from Ess A 


I. 


It has been uſual to go a much wo 


greater Length, by aſſerting that hu- 
man ſoparate Souls, and all other ſpi- 
ritual or Thinking Beings, are quali- 


fied not only to move Bodies, but to 


penetrate their very Subſtance or the 
Matter of which they confilt. This 
proceeded from an Opinion that Soul 
and Body tad nothing common in 
their Natures; an Opinion contrary 
ro Experience, which ſhews that the 
Soul is, even without its Confent, at- 
ſected or wrought, upon by the Matter 
ef its Body; and wie it knows Mat- 
rer, not by penetrating its Subſtance 
(as doth the Deity) but by receiving 
its Imprefſions. 

But ſorne will ſay, if ſepatate Souls 
cannot penetrate the Matter of which 
Bodies confiſt, but are ſubject to bo- 
dily Impreſſions, it follows that they 
muſt | refiſt and reflect the Rays of 
Light, and, by Conſequence, become 
V ble. 

I anſwer, This is no neceſſary Con- 
ſequence. For there may be a Sub- 
ſtance equal to an hundred thouſand, 
or perhaps a million, Particles of Mat- 
ter, and yet Inviſible. For tho' a 
Microſcope may magnify to an hun- 
dred 
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Ess Av dred thouſand or a million times, yet 
1. it cannot diſcoves the Bulk or Figure 


of the proper Particles of Water and Bu 

| other Fluids. There may likewiſe be man 
l ether Cauſes or Reaſons of Inviſibi- dent 
| lity beſides the extreme minuteneſs of yet v 
| Things; ſuch as the extreme Swift- Caſes 
neſs of Motion, the Diſſipation of the tor, c 
Rays of Light, and the like. | or In 

| N But is not Solidity (from whence tion, 
| proceeds Reſiſtibility) a peculiar Pro- or mc 
| perty of Matter ? x the I 


I anſwer, if by Solidity, be meant Mem 
Impenetrability by Matter, (as muſt Confi 
be allow d) then, I Conceive, tis moſt ſible 


| | certain. that Solidity is. no \ peculiar looki1 
| Property of Matter. On the contra- ther 
ry, the Subſtance of the Great Un- witho 
created Being, tho' abſolutely Inviſi- Ho 
ble, is the moſt tranſcendently ſolid, from 


becauſe abſolutely Impenetrable either ſpects 
| by Matter or any other Being: And at lea 


| thence it is that it penetrates, per- dily 8 
| vades and fills All Things. But this it 1. 
doth without any the leaſt Reſiſtance; Conce 
| for as much as Reſiſtance is only be- is no 
| tween Subſtances of equal or nearly |? and 
N equal Natures, ſuch as are all created Matte 
b Subſtances; which by . Conſequence expreſ 
| cannot penetrate any Subſtance. | 1 I 
| ndiwI 
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But notwithſtanding that the Hu- 
man Soul, as to its Eſſence, is indepen- 
dent of its Body and ſeparable from it, 
yet while embodied it depends in moſt | 
Caſes, by the Will of its Great Crea- 
tor, on the bodily Members as Organs 
or Inſtruments of Senſation and Mo- 
tion. For we find, it can no more ſee 
— or move, in the preſent State, without 
the Help of the Eye and the other 
t Members, than a Perſon in a Place of 
t Confinement can directly perceive Vi- 
t ſible Objects in the Streets without 
r looking through ſome Window or o- 
— ther Opening, or walk at Liberty 
— without breaking his Priſon. | 
bs However, this doth not hinder it 
, from Acting even now, in ſome re- 
Ty ſpects, independently of its Body, or, 
d 
” 


"1 0 Mb It. 


wWw 4 


at leaſt, above the Capacity of its bo- 
dily Senſories and Members. For, 
it I. It either hath or may have ſome 
3 Conception of the Divine Being, who 
— is no Object of the external Senſes, 
y | and who inconceivably tranſcends 
d Matter or Bodies in every Thing that 
S expreſſes the Perfection of Being. 
2. It can form general Ideas from 
- | Individuals, tho' Individuals are the 
r. only Objects of Senſe; And thoſe or 
nera 


. 


„ 
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Es8ay- neral Ideas it can uſe as Standards, 


wherewith to compare Individuals. 


3. It ean determine itfelf to Inter- 


Diſtance of the Wat by-t 


nal as welt as to Bxternal Action, and 


by reſſecting on it telf and its Actions 


can aequire and retain general Ideas 
of Neflection abſolutely independent 
of: the external Senſories: Which ate 
infallible Prooſs that it has a Sort of 
Memory irherent in ieſelf. | 

4. It ean improve upon its external 
Sonſutions For Inſtance, it can have 
a Conception of the Diſtanee between 
ObjeRs both of the Sight and Feeling, 
independently of the-Senſories of Sight 
and Feeling. Prem hene it proceeds, 
that a Man who has the Benefit af Sight 
can perceive: one, Object to be va 
more remote than another, tho* the 
9 in the Bot- 
Mag- 


Images of thoſe Object 
tems of his: Eyes are of equal 


nitude: In which-Caſe, the Soul! cor- 
mg: And hence 

it Newiſe proceeds hat a bhind Man, 

two Sticks, touching 


rects the Senfe of Bee: 


by he Help-· of 
— other at their Extrcmities, and 
bearing again a Wall; can: find the 


cuteneſs or Obwſeneſs of the * 
which they make at the Wall 
which Caſe, the Soul improves on the 


Another 


| ga of Feeling. 


ater A. 
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Another Method of its improving Ess ar 
upon the Senſes, is, by its inventing I. 
of Inſtruments, by the means of Which 
it brings remote Objects, as it were, 
nearer, and does, as it were, increaſe 
the Bulk of leſſer Objects, and renders 
them diſtinctly perceptible. 

6. It can make one Senſe ſerve in- 
ſtead of another; As for Inſtance, by 
uſing Letters - inſtead of Words, and 
Notes inſtead of inarticulate Sounds: 

Which is like rendering ſonorous Bo- 

dies the Objects of Sight; whereas 

they ate naturally the Objects of Hear- 

ing; 
0 It can correct and improve not 
only the external Senſes, but like- 
wiſe the Imagination : As in the Caſe 
of the ſeeming abſolute Infinity of 
Extenſion. 

It can improve upon the Bulk 
and Strength of its Body, For tho 
the bodily Members are but little and 
weak, it invents Inſtruments or En- 
gines, by which it not only can ſub- 
due the largeſt and ſtrongeſt Animals, 
but can even break the Rocks, and le- 
vel the Mountains, drain the Lakes, 
meaſure the Heavens, and encompaſs 
the whole Earth. This demonſtrates 
the natural Greatneſs, or Excellency 
of the Human Soul. For tho', at pre- 

F ſent, 
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Ess Ax ſent, confined within the narrow Com- 
I. paſs of its Body, yet it ſhews itſelf, in 
Wwe ſome Senſe, equal to the Univerſal 
Syſtem of Matter. 
8. It can diſengage itſelf, in ſome 
Caſes, from its Attention to the Im- 
preſſions of ſenſible Objects: And then 
it is that it exerts its nobleſt Acts. Then 
it is that tho' the bodilyEye is open'd in 
vain to viſible Objects , yer the Intel- 
tectual Eye is turn'd towards Beau- 
ties of a ſuperiour Nature. Then it 
is that it takes, as it were, a View of 
that moſt Perfect Source of All Things, 
from whence it ſprung; it acquaints 
itſelf with its Supreme Happineſs, and 
with the Paths of Virtue that lead to 
| it; and, in effect, it anticipates that 
Happineſs by converſing with Beings 
| of a nobler Claſs in che moſt bliſsful 
| Abodes. 
| Something of this Nature likewiſe 
J happens, when its external Senſories 
| 
| 


are, as it were, lock'd up by Sleep. 
For tho' in our Dreams the Soul ſeems, 
for the moſt part, to be rather Paſ- 
five than Active, yet ſometimes it is 
obſerv'd to act with an unuſual Vi- 
gour. The Tranſactions of ſeveral 
Months, or perhaps Years, are ſome- 
times epitomiz'd and reduced within 


= the Compals of a ſingle Night. Elo- 
| | quent 


ture, 
that i! 
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quent Harangues are made, and agree- Ess A 
able Converſation is carried on by pro- I. 
miſcuous Company. Pertinent Que- NY 


ſtions are put, and ſmart Replies are 
made: So that our Dreams ſometimes 
become the Wondcr of our waking 
Thoughts. | | 

9. It can reaſon well upon Ideas, 
even when the Imagination is di- 
ſturbed. For tho' a diſtracted Per- 
ſon ſometimes imagine- he ſees what 
he doth not ſee, or is where he is 
not; yet at the ſame time he reaſons 
juſtly upon thoſe falſe Ideas. Thus, 
for Example, If ſuch a Perſon fancies 
his Houſe is on fire, when it is not, 
he reaſons nevertheleſs very juſtlywhen 
he infers from thence that he muſt call 
for Water to quench the Fire, 

10. It can a& with ſuch Force on 
its Inſtruments, the Animal Spirits, 
as ſurpaſſes the Strength of the Frame 
of its Body; even to the breaking of 
Bones and Sinews. It can likewiſe op- 
poſe, reſtrain, and ſometimes ſubdue 
the Appetites which ſpring from its 
Body, and can even deſtroy its Body 
by an Act of its Will. 

Theſe Inſtances demonſtrate that 
the Human Soul is, in its own Na- 
ture, independent of its Body, and 
that if, in ſome Caſes, it depends on its 

F 2 Body, 
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Ess av Body, *ris only by the Will of its Crea- 
tor; as before was faid. 


SECT, VII, 
But to proceed to a more particu- 


lar Enquiry into the wonderful Ac- 


tions and Powers of the Human Soul. 
The firſt of its Actions which of- 
fers itſelf to our Conſideration, is, its 
Attention to the Impreſſions of ſenſi- 
ble Objects; from whence reſults Ex- 
ternal Senſation. This Senfation it ac- 
quires by means of the external Senſo- 
ies, uſually call'd the Organs or In- 
ſtruments of Senſation ; which, like 


ſo many Windows of the Body, tranſ- 


mit the Images of ſurrounding Ob- 
jects. TER 
Tho' it may be doubted, whether 


our Senſories are ſufficient to give in- 
formation of all Sorts of ſenſible Ob- 
jects, or whether other Senſories may 


not be enjoy'd by ſome ſuperiour embo- 
died Souls, capable of ſupplying them 
with other Ideas, of which we know no 
more than a Man born blind or deaf 
doth of Colours orSounds ; yet they are 
ordinarily ſufficient for our preſent Uſe 
and Preſervation. And not only ſo, but 
by means of the Senſations and Ideas 
excited by their Aſſiſtance, and im- 
proved by the Help of Teleſcopes, Mi- 


croſcopes, 


4- 
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croſcopes, and the like, we can culti- Es84y 


vate an Acquaintance with a conſide- 


rable Part of the Univerſe. We can. 


as it were, penetrate by the Sight into 


very remote Spaces, and delight our- 


ſelves with the Proſpect of innumera- 
ble glorious Objects. We can mutu- 
ally communicate our Thoughts in all 
convenient Situations, by the means 


of what we uſually call Sounds. We 


can refreſh ourſelves with the Odours 
caus'd by the Effluvia of Bodies, even 
at a conſiderable Diſtance. We can re- 
liſh an agreeable Variety of Food, and 
diſtinguiſh the Im 
gible Objects. And the Ideas deriv- 
ed from our Senſories being, as it 
were, treaſured up by the Memory, 
improved by the Imagination, andcor- 
reed and refined by Reaſon, are ſo 
vaſt a Fund of Knowledge, as cannot 


but be amazing to any conſiderate 
Man. 


SecT. VIII. 


The Act of Attention, being, as it 
were inverted, produces Reflection; 
from whence reſults the Internal Sen- 


ſation. By Reflection the Soul (con- 


trary to the Nature of Matter) turns 
in ward upon itſelf, and views its own 


wonderful Properties and Operations. 
By 


ons of Tan- 
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Ess av By this means it furniſhes itſelf with 


clearer Ideas of its own noble Powers 


and Acts of Perceiving and Willing: 
Which Ideas are very different from 
the Ideas excited by the External Sen- 


fories. By this means it diſcovers a 
Sort of Creative Power within itſelf 
in new-modeling, correcting, abſtrac- 
ting, and otherwiſe working on the 
Ideas of ſenſible Objects. It ſees it- 
ſelf, as it were, ſeated on an Imperial 
Throne, inveſted with a Power of act- 
ing on its Body, and, by means of its 
Body, on external Things, and that, 
uſually, without Controul: Which 
View of itſelf, cannot but be very a- 
greeable as well as ſurprizing. 


a 


On External and Internal Senſation 
more immediately depend the Acts of 
Memory and Imagination. 

If we enquire into the Difference 
between the Acts of Memory and 
Imagination with regard to the ex- 
ternal Objects, we ſhall perhaps find 
it to proceed purely from the diffe- 


rent Sorts and Degrees of Motion in 


the Spirits of the Brain: Which Sorts 
and Degrees of Motion, in either Caſe, 
are not always ſubject to the Govern- 
ment of the Will. For even the more 
gentle 
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gentle Motion of the Spirits, which Ess av 
ſomerimes excites the Act of Memo- I. 
ry call'd Remembrance, as well as "Yo 


J not only without our Conſent, but | 
x againſt our Inclination. | 
Aboali, an Arabian Philoſopher of ij 
" ſome Note, having ſpent much Time | 
1 and Labour in ſearching into the Na- | 
2 ture of Memoty, was at laſt ſo amazed | 
8 and con founded, that he was tempted 
, to deny that there was any ſuch natu- 
n ral Power in Man or any other infe- 
— riour Being, and to aſſert, that it was 

either Go p or ſome Dæmon, at leaſt, 

who excited the Ideas of Things 
paſs'd. 
n But not to amuſe ourſelves with 
f ſuch "Enthuſiaſtick Philoſophy, Me- 

mory, 'tis humbly conceiv'd, is no 
© other than the Senſitive Faculty as 
d concerned either in retaining or re- 
A viving the Senſations and Ideas or No- | 
d tions of Things. | 
8 We have already obſerv'd, that the 
n Senſation of internal Objects, and the 1 
is Ideas and Remembrance, refultin ö 
E, from it, are independent of the Body. 
N- But as for the Remembrance of ex- 
10 ternal Things, it depends as well as 


the more vigorous Motion, which 


excites Acts of Imagination, proceeds 
very often from accidental Cauſes, 


the 
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Ess Ax the firſt Senſations of them, on the In- 
I. ſtrumentality of the Brain. This may 
WY appear from the manner of our Senſa- 


tions of external Objects, which ſeems 
to be this:: 

External Objects making Impreſ- 
ſions on the Senſories, either imme- 
diately, or elſe by means of che Light, 
the Air, or of certain EHuvia or Reeks 
of ſubtile Particles proceeding from 
themſelves, form by thoſe Impreſ- 
fions certain Figures or Images of 
themſelves in the Senfories (as is 
plainly to be ſeen in the Bottoms of 
the Eyes) and at the ſame time, move 
by means of theſe Impreſſions and 
Images, the Animal Spirits in the 
Nerves. Theſe Spirits communica- 
ting a like Motion to ſome of the A- 
nimal Spirits in the Cavitics or hollow 
Spaces of the Brain, may form by 
their means ſome very minute Images 
or Signatures (as ſo many Copies from 
Originals) on the. ſoft interiour Sur- 
face of thoſe Cavities; which Images 
or Signatures (tho' undiſcernable to 
the Eye) by reflecting the Spirits to- 
wards the Seat of the Soul, may ex- 


cite the Senfitive Faculty to attend to 


and perceive them. 
Now, if the Motions of the re- 
flected Spirits, occaſion'd by thoſe ſe- 
condary 


perfect; 
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condary Ima es, are the immediate Oc- Ess Ax 
cæfibns "i eren the firſt Shnſarions I. 
and Idxas of rhe Soul, the ſame Motion. 
contited het Een the Seat of the 
Soul and thekk Images, muſt be the 
Occaſtons of fetaining them. 

As for the Soul's Senſations of che 
mow d Images in the Brain they can, it 

$- be no other than various Sorts of 

Feeling. If the 3 6 is willing 
tO 17 its Ideas (ot renew its Sen- 
fat ions of Geerd) 0 may be conceiv- 
Ato do it by moving the Spirits in 
ſtteight Lines wards choſe Images; 
by which means it may — or 
diſtinguiſh their Rveral Properties, ſo 
i we diftingdith the Inequalities in 
the Sut faces f Bodies, and the vari- 
ous Figures they compoſe by the means 
of a Staff or ſome other Inſtrument; 
but in a manner far more refined and 


But if che ſupposd Images in the 
Bait” become defac'd or er 12 then 
müfk the Sdul's Ideas of the Objects they 
repreſented be either impait d or ex- 
one; 85 as we expfels it, yl Memory 
of che Ob jects muſt be either! in ſome | | 
Degree wth: out of elſe quite loft. 

| 


Whether this be in all reſpects ſo or 
not (for there ate fone cnſderable 
_ Diffieulries) tis certain, that both the 

G 


retaining 
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that the Ideas or Notions of Things are 
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retaining and reviving of ſuch Senſati- 
ons and Ideas depend ſome way or other 
ontheBrain. For we find that the parti- 
cularRemembrance of external Objects 
is ſometimes either entirely loſt or ve- 
ry much impair'd by a Wound or Blow 
on the Head, or by ſome other Ac- 
cident affecting the Brain. Which 
ſhews, that the Ideas of thoſe Objects 
are not fix d in the Soul. | 

This Obſervation, that the Ideas of 
external Objects are not fix d or inhe- 
rent in the Soul, is a ſtrong Proof that 
a particular Remembrance of thoſe 
Objects is not to be ſuppoſed in the 
ſeparate State, but that it depends 
entirely on a Body, as doth likewiſe 
Imagination, as far as it relates to 
thoſe Objects. 5 


SxcT. X. 


On the Acts of Memory depend 


thoſe of Imagination. By this I un- 
derſtand the Senfitive Faculty as con- 
cerned either in abſtracting or compound- 
ing Ideas. | 

'Tis by the means of Imagination 


diverſify'd. It ſhews that the Soul is not 
obliged always to think of Things in 
the ſame Order as the Ideas of them 
were at firſt excited; but that it can, by 

| the 
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the free Exerciſe of a Power inherent Ess Av 


in ifelf, either ſeparate the Ideas of I. 
Things that are moſt cloſely united, or Yo 


unite the Ideas of Things that are at 
the greateſt Diſtance of TimeandPlace; 
and that it in ſo doing can aſcend above 
the Diſtinctions of Time and Place: 
Which is certainly a great Preroga- 
tive of the Soul, while united to a 


Body which is ever confined to both. 


The ſurprizing Force of the Spi- 
rits which excite the Acts of Imagi- 
nation, appears in Three Inſtances. 

One Inſtance is their repreſenting 
in our Sleep regular Scenes, and even 
Landſkips of the Places we have been 
acquainted with, and ſometimes lead · 


ing us by means of thaſe Repreſenta- 


tions over Rocks, Bridges and other 
Places of difficult and dangerous Ac- 
ceſs, as ſecurely as if awake. 

Another Inſtance, is, their repre- 
ſenting Ideas ſo lively as to beget an 


Opinion in the Perſons affected, e- 


ven when awake, that they are exci- 
ted by the actual Preſence of real Ob- 
jects: As happens frequently in the 
Caſes of Fevers, Extaſies and other 
Diſorders of the Brain. Which Force 
of Imagination, as tis call'd, has been 
magnified by ſome Men of Letters ta 
ſuch a Degree, that one wauld think 

G 2 they 
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Essay they ſuppoſed it to be a Sort of Divine 


Power. For they have thought it, in 


WV the mention'd Caſes, to have. a real 


Effect on the external Air, by chang- 
ing it into all Forms; ſo as that even 
others, whoſe Imaginations were not 
ſo 1 emplay'd, might 
pergeive the Forms it caus d. But 
this was, in effec, to ſuppoſe a great- 

er Power in the Soul while. embodied, 
than is, perhaps, neceffary to be aſcrib- 
ed to it even in the ſeparate State. 

A third, Inſtance of the Force of 
the Spirits which excitethe Acts of I- 
magination is ſaid to be their forming 
Signatures or viſible Marks on the Bo- 
a8 of; Infants in the Womb. 

As for the two firſt Inſtances, they. 
may be ſufficiently explain d by the 
great Plenty and vigorous Motions of 
the Animal Spirits in the Brain, bear- 
ing againſt the ſuppoſed- Images of 

jects 

And as for the laſt, if it be really 
Fact, that the Spirits of the Brain, by 
their Communication with the other 
Spirits diffuſed throughout the Body 
of the Mother, can imprint Signatures 
on the Subſtance of the Fetus, it 
reaches us the more eaſily to appre- 
hend how the Motions of the ſame 
Spirits may (as was ſaid before) im- 

print 
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Objects on the ſoft and yielding Sub- 
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print the Images or Marks of external Es8av 


I. 


ſtance of the Brain, fit; al 


Sar. NM. 


After Imagination. follow the: two 


Sorts of Comparative Senſation, vi. 
the Intuitive and: the Rational. The 
former is the Attenmian to and Senſation 
of the Agreement or Diſogreement of 
Ideas, reſulting, from immediate Com- 
pariſon, The latter is like w iſe a den- 
ſation of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, but it reſults from In. 


termed ate Compariſon, The manner 


of Rational Senſation ſeems to be this: 


The Volitive Faculty, on Will, de- 


termines the Senſitive Faculty to at- 
tend to or view, as it werez the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of Ideas; which 


becauſe they ſometimes cannot be 
brought ſo together and ſo placed in; 
the ſame View as ta. admit of Imme- 
diate Compariſon, therefore their A- 
greement. or Diſagreement, muſt be 
diſcern'd/ or perceiv'd by comparing: 
them with ſome intermediate (or 
middle) Idea, or Ideas as a common 
Meaſure. 

By this Account it plainly appears 


that (as we hinted elſewhere) Reaſon- 


ing as well as Intuition, is properly but 
a 
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Ess av a more perfect Sort of Senſation, and 


that Reaſon is not a diſtinct Faculty 


— from the Senſitive and Volitive Facul- 


ties. Vet becauſe it is uſual to treat of it 
(as likewiſe of Memory, Imagination, 
&c.) under the Notion of a diſtinct Fa- 
culcy, therefore to avoid Obſcurity and 
Singularity, we ſhall chooſe ſometimes 
to ſubmit to Cuſtom. 


According to this Account, it like- 


wiſe appears, that Sagacity, Fudg- 
ment 144 Under Sanding. bein g Th & 
them Acts of Attention, included in 
the Notion'of Reaſoning, are not to 
be confider'd as diſtin& Powers or Fa- 
culties, tho' we may ſometimes ſpeak 
of them as fuch, 

Theſe Obſervations, which reduce 
all the Acts of the Soul to three Pow- 
ers or Faculties, viz. the Perceptive, 
Volitive and Executive; and which 
demonſtrate that Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Intuition, Sagacity, Judgment 
and Underſtanding (which are Ideas 
either included in or connected with 
the Idea of Reaſoning) and even Rea- 
ſon itſelf, are no Powers or Facul- 
ties; bur only the ſame Senſitive 
Faculty diverſly conſider'd may be of 


Uſe to explain, what has been hum- 


bly propoſed concerning the Doc- 
| | tr ine 


concerning. SOULS. 


trine of the Ever-bleſſed TrINITY in Ess Ar 


a former Treatiſe *. 


'Tis ſomething odd that certain 


People ſhould unite with ſo much 


Zeal to decry that noble Act of the 


Soul call'd Reaſoning, when conſider d 
in the General, who perhaps could 
not eaſily bear the leaſt Reflection up- 
on their own Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing in Particular. We may obſerve 
there are two very different Setts of 
Men who join in a Sort of Confede- 
racy to combate Reaſon with its own 
Weapons. Some ſeem to have a De- 
ſign to oblige it to give place to an 
Implicit Faith; and others, under 
Pretence of mortifying human Vani- 
y, appears to have enter'd into a 
Conſpiracy againſt human Nature it- 
ſelf, with Deſign to fink themſelves 
below the Condition of ſome of the 
more perfect Brutes. Intuition, ſay 
the former Sort, is vaſtly ſuperiour to 
Reaſon. Inſtinct, ſay the others, is a 
much ſurer Guide. 

But as for Intuition and the Self- 
evident Knowledge which it pro- 
duces, tho' if they are univerſally ex- 
tended, they are proper only to the 
Supreme Being (with whom it would 


be 


1 * The Chriſtian Religion founded on Reaſon, 
101. 
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Ess av be Ipiety fof vs to fe out ſelvet) 
I. yet (as was obſerv'd) we are not altoge - 
Www ther withour them in tie particular 
Caſes. © The Agreement ot tee - 
ment of the Terms and Ideas of Pro- 
= ag edlyd feſt THREITEL, are 
to us ififuftively; 7. e. by im- 
mediate Compariſon. But indeed, 
if we will knew che Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Feri and Ideas 
of other Propoſitions, and by Corfe- 
their Truth or Falſity, we m̃uſt 
deduce chem from firſt Principles and 
from eaeh other by the of ih- 
termediate Idas and Perm. Vet, 
even in — © the Connection of 
our Dxductions, if right, is known, 
intuitively or immediately: 80 chat 
even Rea is Built on intuittwe 
| Kno . — tho” ſupetiour cre- 
[ ared! capable 
| | of — ly diet che intermedi- 
ate Ideas wi hicks are no Neuſbning, 
yet when: they make uſe of inter me- 
diate Ideas (as the ſomerimies muſt 
do if their Imutionm is not univerſal) 
| then do no more than reaſon. 

As fer (or che governing 
4 Principle of Brotal Aion) it appeats 
0 to riſe no Higher than Phantafy or 
Imagination, whereas Reaſon (as to its 
mill - Acts) is both independent of Imagi- 
| nation 
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vet) nation and ſuperiour to it. Tis in- Ess Ax 
ge- dependent of it: Becauſe when the I; 
Har Acts of Imagination are diſorder'd !. 
$6. thoſe of Reaſon (as we elfewhere ob- 
ro- ſerv'd) continue ſound and vigorous; 
are And tis ſuperiour to it, becauſe it 
; corrects it, as was likewiſe obſerv'd: 
Beſides, Reaſon ſometimes ſhews its 
Superiorityby making uſe of Imagina- 
tion as its Inſtrument. By Imagina- 
tion, as by a Proſpective-glaſs, Reaſon 
(or rather the Soul in Reaſoning) ſur- 
veys Worlds in ſome of thoſe ſeeming- 
ly little Sparks of Light, which we 
are apt to think were deſign'd only to 
guild the Skies. Ic views the happy 
Abodes of ſuperiour Beings, and de- 
lights itſelf with Forms more glorious 
than thoſe of any particular Object of 
Sight. In ſhort, it diſcovers — 
tains in a ſingle Grain of Sand, and 
an Ocean in the leaſt Drop of Water: 
Which are Operations far ſuperiour 
to an Act of fimple Imagination. Rea- 
ſon therefore, in moſt Caſes, ſurpaſſes 
Imagination and Inſtint; and tho 
Inſt inct, in ſome few Caſes, is a more 
ready Help, yet it is never a more 
perfect Guide than Reaſon is capable 
of being. But of this we ſhall treat 
more at large in the Second Eſay. 


To 


H 
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To conclude this Section. As the 


Capacity of Knowing and Remem- 


bring, is natural to the Human Soul, 


and Ignorance and Forgetfulneſs pro- 
ceed merely from the want of Ideas, fo 
the Capacity of Reaſoning is likewiſe 
natural to it, and not abſolutely de- 
pendent on the Matter or Structure of 
its Body. For tho', on Occaſion of 
Blows or Wounds in the Head, there 
has ſometimes ſeem'd to be a total Ex- 
tinction of Reaſon as well as of Me- 
mory, becauſe the Ideas depending on 
the Brain being obſcur'd or diforder'd, 
the Soul could not, as uſual, attend 
to the Work of Reaſoning, which 
conſiſts in very nicely comparing Ideas ; 
yet the Capacity of Reaſoning, we 
may be aſſured, was not extinguiſh'd 
in the Soul, any more than in the Caſe 
of Dreaming, when Imagination ſome- 
times uſurps the Place of Reaſon. 


r 
Another noble Act of the Human 


Soul, is, Volition, proceeding from the 


Will or volitive 12 | 

That Men have an internal Maxive 
to Action, which renders them in 
moſt Caſes, capable of determining 


and exerting themſelves in different 
Mangers, tho' in the ſame or the like 


Circumſtances 


* 
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Circumſtances (and not as the Spring Essav 
of a Watch or Clock, which in the I. 
ſame Circumſtances always exerts it 
ſelf in the ſame Manner) was formerly 
thought to be ſo clear a Caſe, that e- 
ven the Stoicłs aſſerted it, tho' in other 
Reſpects Fataii/ts. | 
The Reality of ſuch a free internal 
Principle of Action appears, firſt, from 
the Conſciouſneſs or inward Senſa- 
tion that we have of it. It is likewiſe 
plainly ſeen in our equal Ability of 
chooſing any one of two or more Ob- 
jects of apparently equal Value: In 
which Caſe, nothing but the pure Reſo- 
lution of the Mind can turn the Scale, 
It is alſo ſometimes experimented, 
with regard to Matter of little Conſe- 
quence, in our Ability to chooſe any 
one of two or more Objects of known 
unequal Value, without knowing our- 
ſelves to be influenced by any Motive 
but what is purely internal. For, to 
lay we are influenced by any external 
natural Motive which we know no- 
thing of, is certainly wrong; for as 
much as nothing, in the ordinary or 
natural Courſe of Things, can be a 
preſent Motive to us but by exciting 
in us ſome Thought, which Thought 
we cannot but be conſcious of, and by 
Conſequence, cannot but have ſome 
H 2 Idea 
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Ess av Idea of the Object by which it was 
I. excited. - | 
fl heſe Inſtances prove clearly, that 
we have like wife a Power of Self- de- 
termination in other Caſes, tho' it is 
not ſo uſually or readily exerted, be- 
| cauſe contrary to Reaſon. 

Bur when our own Senſations both 
internal and external (or both Con- 
ſciouſneſs and Experience) concur to 
aſſure us of the Reality of a Self- 
determining or Self- motive Power 
within us, it muſt be the utmoſt De- 
gree of Obſtinacy to deny it for no 
other Reaſon, than becauſe ſome Dif- 
ficulties may be ſtarted not eaſy to be 
explained. Tis well known, there 
are Difficulties in the Nature of all 
Motions whatſoever; yet certainly 
none but an Humouriſt would with 
an Air of Seriouſneſs deny there is 
any ſuch Thing as Motion, in Con- 
tradiction to the plain Evidence of his 
Senſes. 

This Self-determining or Self. mo- 
tive Power, yields us a very convinc- 
ing Proof of the eſſential Diſt inction 
between the Human Soul and its Bo- 
dy; for as much as no particular Part 
or Portion of Matter, that we certainly 
know of, has the Liberty of moving it- 
ſelf; but the ſeveral Maſſes of it appear 

| 10 
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was to be moved neceſſarily, according to Ess 
fix'd Laws. And as there is not a Part I. 

har or Portion of Matter within the Com- ww 

de- paſs of ourObſervation, but hat is mo- 

it is ved Neceſſarily or by a Force impreſs'd, 

be- (not excepting even the Wind and the 
Light) ſo there is the greateſt Reaſon 

oth to believe the ſame of all other Mat- 

on- ter whatſoever, If therefore any Thing 

to has an inherent Power of determining 

elf- itſelf to Motion, free from any ſuch 

wer Force, we cannot but have as good 

De- Reaſon to believe it is a Subſtance eſ- 

| ſentially diſtin from Matter. 

_ er. 

nere Laſtly, The Executive Power or 

all Faculty, which immediately produces 

inly external Action, depends on the Vo- 

vith litive, and is a Power of whoſe man- 

-_ ner of acting we have no poſitive Idea. 

on- However, negatively, we have ſuffi- 

fhis © cient Reaſon to think, that it is not 
always by Impreſſions receiv'd from 

mo- Objects and again communicated, like 

inc- the Action of Bodies on each other. 

tion For in Conſequence of an Act of the 

Bo- ©® Will (which is neither an Impreſſion 

Part by Contact, nor the Effect of ſuch an 

inly Impreſſion) a Power is exerted on our 

g it- Bodies, and the Motion of our Bo- 


pear dies follows immediately as quick as 
Thought, 
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Essar Thought, which manner of acting by 
IJ. Powers inherent in ourſelves, as it is 
WY quite different from that of one Body 
on another, ſo it is a ſufficient Proof 
that the Principle of ſuch Action with- 
in us is ſomething eſſentially diffe- 

rent from Matter or Body. 

Thus we may obſerve, that all the 
Faculties of the Human Soul, (vis. 
the Senfitive, Volitive and Executive) 
yield ſufficient Proofs, from the man- 
ner of their Actions, that the Soul is 
2 Subſtance eſſentially different from 
and independent of its Body ; and by 
Conſequence, capable of ſubſiſting and 
acting without it. 


SECT. XIV. 


But tho' the Human Soul is not eſ- 
ſentially dependent on its Body, yet 
fince it depends eſſent ially on the Will 
of its Creator, how can we be aſſured 
that it will not be diſpoil'd of its Fa- 
culties or even reduc'd to nothing by 
that Almighty Power that created it? 
Tho” it cannot properly die or be diſ- 
ſolved according to the natural Courſe 
of Things, becauſe it is of a Nature 
that is Simple or Uncompounded ; yer 
its natural Immortality can be no Sc- 
curity againſt Annihilation, 
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T anſwer, That it will not be dif- Essar 
poiled of its Faculties, nor annihilated l. 
or reduced to Nothing, may be argu«s + Vo 
ed from that Defire and Hope of Per- 

tuity or perpetual Exiſtence, in Poſ- 
| ion of their natural Faculties, which 
is inſeparable from the Nature of Men ; 
and likewiſe, more ſtrongly, from the 
Juſtice of the Great Author of Nature 
in Governing the World. For as we 
cannot well imagine, in Conſiſtence 
with his moſt Perfe& Wiſdom (and \ 
I had almoſt ſaid Veracity) that-we | 
ſhould be creared with ſo univerſal a 
Bent towards Perpetuity, if not de- 
ſign'd for it, ſo neither can we, in 
Conſiſtence with his moſt perfect Ju- 
ſtice, (even though Revelation were 
ſilent,) believe that the unequal Di- 
{tribution of Things in the Preſent 
State will not be rectified in a Future 
State; which, however, cannot be 
unleſs we remain in Poſſeſſion of our 
Faculties. Add to this, that even 
the Particles of Matter of which Bo- 
dies are compoſed, remain in Being 
after the Diſſolution of the Bodies to 
which they belong, and that no Man 
can prove that any one Particle or 
Property of that Jeſs noble Subſtance 
wilt ever be annihilated or reduced 


to 
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Essar to Nothing: Which ſhews how lit- 
I. - tle Reaſon there is to ſuppoſe the 
wwe Annihilation of Beings or Properties 
of far more noble Natures; eſpecial- 
ly, fince ſuch a Suppoſition may fem 
to Inconſtancy and Want of 
Beneficencez which are inconſiſtent 
with the Supreme Perfection of\che 

Great Author of Nature. 


THE 


1E 


concerning SOULS, 


The Second Eſſay. 


Of the Humane Soul compared with” 


the Souls of Brutes. 


SECT. I. 


Animals ſeem to make 


l perfection of Human 
= —— Nature, ſo there are o- 
thers which appear to be very lictle 
removed from the Nature of Plants. 
But whatever the Degrees of Perfec- 
tion may be between ſome Sorts. of 
thoſe Animals and others; yet if they 
have Senſations of Objects, in ſome de- 
gree, like thoſe of the Human Soul, 
tis clear from what has been obſerv'd, 
that the very meaneſt of them are ac- 
tuated by ſomething above che Power 
and Capacity of Matter. 


I Tho? 


o s ſome Species of BruteEssay 


7 II. 
*| near Approaches to the 
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Tho' it doth not appear that the 


Senfitive Faculty in Brutes is capa- 


ble of Reflex Acts, or at leaſt, of 


Forming, by the means of them, 
clear and diſtin Ideas of Internal 
Objects; yet we can have little Rea- 
ſon to doubt but they have, many of 
them, very diſtin& and lively Senſati- 
ons of external Objects, or that they even 
excel Men in theſe reſpects. A Dog 
by his Smell will fogle out his Ma- 
ſter among Thouſands of others, and 
by the ſame means will find his Home, 
though many Miles off. Vultures 
and Ravens will Scent a dead Carcaſe 
ſeveral Miles. A Hart will hear the 
leaſt Noiſe, and an Eagle ſee a very 
minute Object at a great Diſtance. 

And as the external Senſations of 
ſome Animals are allow'd to be very 
quick ans lively, ſo their Memories 
(to ſpeak in the uſual Phraſe) ate ob- 
ſerved to be very tenacious. 

But then, it ſeems, they cannot 
correct the Errors of their Senſatzons, 
any more than improve their Senſo- 
ries by artificial Helps. And the Ideas 
they retain or revive are bur few; 
and ſuch Ideas as they have, relate 
chiefly to their own Subſiſtence and 
Preſervation, or elſe to the Propa- 
gation of their reſpective Kinds. And 
as 
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as for their other Ideas, they are (as Ess Av 


we are uſed to expreſs it) eaſily de- 


faced, if not deeply impreſs'd by No 


Blows or other Severities or Allure- 
ments. 

But by the wonderful, and, I had 
almoſt ſaid, Divine Invention of 
Speech and Letters, for the Uſe of 
which Men are peculiarly framed, 
our Memories are qualified to be as 
ſo many Magazines or Repoſito- 
ries of the Productions of Nature. 
We carry the Univerſe, as it were, 
within ourſelves, together with all the 
Periods of Time, and Diſtance of 
Place. So that, retiring into our- 
ſelves, we can view not only our own 
Original, but that of the World. We 
can become Spectators of the Revo- 
lutions of paſt Ages, and the Policies 
of the moſt early and remote Nations. 
We can, as it were, deſcend to the 
Center of the Earth, ſurvey thoſe dark 
(or at leaſt hidden) Regions, and from 
thence mount up again to the Sur- 
face, take a View of the Varieties 
it contains, and thence direct our 
Courſe towards the Regions of Light, 
and loſe ourſelves in thoſe Spaces of 
which we can never conceive an 
End. And theſe our Ideas of Things 
are oftentimes ſo lively, that ſome 

1 2 have 
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I Essay have been apt to imagine the Soul 
| II. was preſent wherever it bent its 
| GY V Thoughts. 


oy 


Ser. H. 


Imagination or Phantaſie, gives us 
likewife, in ſome reſpects, a conſi- 
derable Advantage over the moſt per- 
fect of Brutes. This, when directed 
by Reaſon, works in a ſurprizing 
manner on the Ideas furniſhed by 
Memory, either by abſtracting, or 
compounding them to an almoſt in- 
finite Variety. By means of this we 
form general Ideas, which ſerve as the 
common Standards of every Species of 
Beings in the known World, to aſſiſt 
us in the Search of Truth. By this 
we do, as it were, even create new 

. Worlds, inhabited by Variety of new 
Species of Beings, and ſo furniſh a- 
greeable Scenes for our Amuſement 
and Diverſion. When under cloſe 

| Confinement this doth, as it were, 

ſer us at Liberty, it conveys us to the 

Elyfian Fields, and places us among 

the Shades of Heroes. Nay, it even 

revives for us the famous Men of An- 
tiquity, of elſe antidates our own 

Exiſtence, and cauſes us to live in the 

firſt Ages of the World. And ſuch is 

the Beauty of the Scenes and Images 
which 
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which Human Imagination preſents, Ess Av 
that, like ſome curious Pieces of II. 
Painting, they ſeem to excel even bw —- 
Nature itſelf; and the Pleaſures 

they give have uſually more of Rap- 

ture, tho' far leſs of Solidity, than 

thoſe that proceed from the Diſcove- 

ries of Reaſon. This is the Cauſe 

that Men of ſtrong Imaginations, by 

the Muſick of Words added to the 
Painting of Ideas, have always govern- 

ed the Multitude, who like Chil- 

dren, were ever taken with gaudy 
Colours and empty Sounds more than 

with the folid Subſtance of Things. 

And becauſe Imagination was equally 
vigorous, even when Reaſon, for want 

of Cultivation or Improvement, was 

very weak and languid, thence it pro- 

ceeded that Superſtition made more 

early Progreſſes than rational Reli- | 
gion, and extravagant Flights and Pa- [ 
radoxes were of greater Antiquity | 
than ſolid Arguments : The rather, 
becauſe Poetry (among the Greeks at 
leaſt) was more ancient than Philoſo- 
phy, and was look'd upon by the cre- 
dulous People as the Effect of Divine 
Inſpiration. And even in the pre- | 
ſent Age, tho' Reaſon has been culti- 
vated to ſo great a Degree, Men {till 
ſuffer themſelves to be too much | 


ſwayed 
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Ess av ſway'd by Imagination, partly thro' 
II. Indolence or an Averſion to ſtrict 
Y> Reaſoning, and partly through Pre- 
judice and an ungenerous Fear of be- 
ing thought ſingular in their Opi- 
nions. 1 
Though Imagination cannot fur- 
niſh ſuch an agreeable Variety to the 
Brutes as to Men, for want of a ſuf- 
ficient Stock of Ideas, yet in ſome 
few particular Caſes, the Effects pro- 
ceeding from it under the Notion of 
Inſtinct, are very wonderful. 
Something has been already ſaid 
concerning the Competition between 
Reaſon in Men and Inſtin& in Brutes. 
Inftin& is thought to be nothing elſe 
bur a ſtrong Bent or Biaſs of the Ima- 
gination or Phantaſie, neceſſarily in- 
clining thoſe Animals to perform cer- 
tain Actions tending to their Preſer- 
vation and to the propagating of their 
reſpective Kinds. But if this be a 
true Deſcription of Inſtint, then 
thoſe few Actions which proceed from 
it, how regular ſoever, can be no 
Proofs of the ſuperiour Perfection of 
Brute Animals; becauſe performed 
neceſſarily, without either Contri- 
vance or Freedom of Choice. Vet 


thus it appears to be from Experi- 
ence. 


& 
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Neſts or Bees their Combs with great 
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ence. For tho' Birds build their Es88ay 


II. 


Convenience and even Nicety, yet 


they ſeem to perform theſe Actions 
neceſſarily in the ſame invariable man- 
ner. the. + 

The Productions of Reaſon, being 
the Effects of Liberty and Contri- 
vance, are not only almoſt infinite in 
Number, but greatly diverſified, tho 
ſometimes tending to the ſame End. 
Men are continually inventing new 
Models of Buildings, while each 
ſtrives to build either more commo- 
diouſly or more ſtately. But the Pro- 
ductions of Inſtin& in brute Animals 
of the ſame Kind are not only few 


in Number, but invariable and unim- 


proveable : Which ſufficiently ſhews 
the Imperfection of thoſe Animals, 
and how little their moſt regular Ac- 
tions differ from the regular Motions 
of ſome inanimate Bodies. 


er. II. 


Intuition, (the firſt Sort of Compa- 
rative Senſation) which, as we ob- 
ſerved, is the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas by immediate Compariſon, is a 
Senſation common to Men and Brutes. 
For Brutes (as we have Reaſon to be- 

lie ve) 
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Essav lieve) are able to diſcern ſomewhat 
II. of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas of ſuch Things as make 


Impreſſions on their Senſories. For 
Example, a Dog, by immediate Com- 
pariſon, may perceive that a Man is 
not a Horſe or a Hare. 

This we may conceive to be the 
loweſt Degree of Intuition. But as 
for the Intuition by which the Con- 
nection of Terms and Propoſitions 
3s known, *tis what the Brutes are as 
incapable of as they are of Speech 
and Reaſon. And both theſe Degrees 
of Intuition are ſufficiently diſt in- 
guiſhed from that moſt perfect Intui- 
tion hereby the Deity views the Eſ- 
ſences of all Beings, and from that 
very extenſive Intuition whereby ſu- 
periour Created Beings may be ſup- 
poſed immediately to view the Truth 
of Things which are either out of 
the Sight of Reaſon, or elſe not to 
be diſcerned by us without the arti- 
ficial Perſpectives of long Trains of 
intermediate Ideas. 


S ECT. IV. 

Reafon (which we have obſerved to 
be the Prinoiple-of the other Sort of 
Comparative Senſation) is that which 
| | makes 


—— 
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makes the chief Diſtinction between Ess Ar 


Men and Brutes. 


As various Ideas occur to our www 


Minds, it often happens that the A- 
reement or Diſagreement of ſome 
deas cannot be difcovered by imme- 
diately comparing them together. 
In this Caſe, as was obſerv'd, we 
make uſe of ſome intermediate or 
middle Idea or Ideas as a common 
Meaſure whereby to find the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement ſought. Juſt 
as we meaſure two diſtant Mountains, 
and diſcover the Equality or Inequa- 
lity (i. e. the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment) of their Proportions by means 


of a Quadrant. Which Operation is 
call'd Reaſoning; and it ſuppoſes this 
Truth, that whatever Things agree 
with a Third, muſt likewiſe agree a- 
mong themſelves. 

That Brutes have not this Degree 
of Perception or Senſation, may be 
inferr'd not only from their Inability 
to vary their moſt regular Actions (al- 
ready ſpoken of) but likewiſe from 
their Incapacity to diſtinguiſh the 
Beauties of Painting and Muſick; 


doth which conſiſt chiefly in Propor- 


tions. For from thence it appears, 
that tho” they may diſtinguiſh between 
any two particular Ideas, yet they can- 

not 
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Ess Ax not form general Rules with regard M 

IT, to the Agreement or Diſagreement of P; 
Vany Ideas; 7.e. they cannot form 

Rules of Proportion. Conſequently, 1 

they can have no Notion of Religion he 

or Laws (which are no other than hs 

general Rules of Proportion with re- Ar 

lation to Actions) any more than of Soy 

Painting or Muſick. M. 

Muſick is no Muſick to any but wa 

an intelligent Ear, and Painting ſhews hat 

no Beauty but that of the Colours, to per 

an unintelligent Eye. Some of the are 

brighter Colours may indeed attract are 

the Eye of a Brute; but the Figures Cac 

they compoſe, are either quite diſre- wh 

garded by him, or elſe miſtaken for not 

the Things they repreſent. Thus like- del 

wiſe the ſmoother Notes may tickle No! 

his Ear, but their Compoſition and oth 

Harmony give him no Delight, but For 

for the moſt part affright him; unleſs lea 

render'd familiar to him by Uſe, or mor 

made agreeable by the cuſtomary Al- they 

lurements of Feeding or Sleeping, to neſs 

which Muſick may ſometimes ſerve as Bird 

a Call or Signal. The Reaſon is, he Ng; 

has not the Capacity of perceiving lich 

the regular Variety of Sounds, and 1 

8 the proportionable Agreement of long Proj 

and ſhort Notes; having no Notion Þ exen 

of the Time, which is their common perf, 
Meaſure. 
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Meaſure, The like may be ſaid of Exzav 


Painting. 


Dolphins, I confeſs, have been ſaid 


to be naturally delighted with Mu- 
fick or Harmony; but this may per- 
haps be juſt as true as the Fable of 
Arion, which was built upon it. 
Some Birds indeed ſeem to imitate 
Muſick by their Warblings: But it 
may be obſerv'd, that their wild Notes 
have little or nothing of what is pro- 
perly call'd Muſick ; and beſides, they 
are not of their own compoſing, but 
are as natural as either Crowing or 
Cackling. And as for artificial Tunes 
which they may have learn'd, it can- 
not be perceived that they are more 
delighted with them than with the 
Notes that are natural to them, or any 
other Notes or Sounds. For whatever 


| Fondneſs they may ſeem to have of 


learning ſuch Tunes, yet that is no 
more a Proof of any Rational Delight 
they take in them, than the Forward- 
neſs of a Parrot, or any other Mock- 
Bird, to learn and imitate the harſheſt 


| Noiſes, proves there is any ſuch De- 


light in them. 
The Want of. the Knowledge of 


| Proportions in Brutes may be further 


exemplified in Dogs, ſome of the more 
perfect Animals. For tho' we may 
K 2 believe 
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| ar believe a Dog can very well diſt in- 


guiſh his Maſter from another by his 


sight, when his Maſter is preſent in 


Company, yet when his Maſter is not 
preſent, he cannot diſtinguiſh another 
from his Maſter ſo well by his Sight, 
but goes Smelling from one to ano- 
ther, and finds the Difference between 
them and his Maſter by his Noſe : 
Which is a Proof that he has no fix'd 
Notion of the Difference of Features 
and bodily Proportion between his 
abſent Maſter and another Man; hay- 
ing not the Capacity to compare them 
with a third Thing as a common Mea- 
ſure of both; todo which is the Work 
of Reaſon. *Tis true, Things of dif- 
ferent Bulk and Form are ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed by any Brute Animal, 
when the Difference is great; but 
even then, the Diſt inction is made ei- 
ther by the different Impreſſions that 
ſtrike his external Sen/orzes, or elſe by 
immediate Compariſon; but, not by 
Compariſon with any third interme- 
diate Idea, as a Meaſure of the Dif- 
ference between them. 

And as Brute Animals want the 
Capacity of Reaſoning, ſo they want 
the Uſe. of Speech (1, mean diſcurſive 
Speech) which is the Inſtrument and 
Interpreter of Reaſon. This proceeds 

not 


„ a .0 
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nat purely from Deſect in their Organs, Ess av 
but from an abſolute natural Incapaci- II. 
ty. For tho' ſeveral Sorts of Birds yery vv — 
readily learn to ſpeak articulately, and 

Reaſts in general have a Sort of na- 1 
rural inarticulate Language, by which | 
they expreſs their Paſſions and In- [ 
clinations, yet (whatever may be | 
reported) we have good Ground to | 
believe they never become capable of | 
Diſcourſe in the natural Way; with- | 
out which even articulate Speaking is ; 
no more a Proof of Reaſon than the 
Whiſtling of the Winds, And it was, 
as ſome think, from this Obſervation 
of the neceſſary Connection between 
the Uſe of diſcurſive Speech and Rea- - 
ſon, that the Greeks expreſs d them 
both by one Word, viz. A . 

But tho' the Uſe of diſcurſive Speech 
is certainly a very noble Qualification, 
and a wonder ful Advantage; yet it is 
not the chief or only Thing (as ſome 
would inſinuate) that ſets Men above 
the Brutes. This is clear from the 
Caſe of ſuch Perſons, who being born 
deaf and wanting the Benefit of Diſ- 
courſe by Words, become the Inven- 
tors of a r of other Signs, 
by which they Jiourſe:: Which 
clearly demonſtrates, that Mankind, 
even. without the Uſe, of Speech, 


would 


I 
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Ess ar would have been much more perfect, 


ſociable, and improvable than any of 


[ the Brutes. 


Beſides, ſuppoſing that articulate 
Speech was an human Invention, it 
muſt have been contrived, and brought 
to ſome Perfection before Men could 
receive any conſiderable Improvement 
by it in regard to Knowledge in 3 
and Reaſoning in particular. But the 
bare contriving of a Language by 
framing or compoſing Words to ſig- 
nify Ideas, was a clear Proof of a vaſt- 
ly greater Capacity than that of the 
moſt perfect Brutes, even antecedent- 
ly to the mention'd Improvement by 
ſuch Language or Speech. 

But Speech is not the only Inſtru- 
ment of Reaſon; there are likewiſe 


Letters or Characters, by the means 


of which the Weakneſs and Imper- 
fection of our Voice and Hearing 
are provided againſt, and our Speech, 
tho” conſiſting of fleeting Sounds, is, 
as it were, fix d and render'd viſible, 
This is ſtill a greater Proof of the 
Pre-eminence of the Human Soul. 
For tho' all Nations have fome Speech 
or other, yet ſome of them want the 


Benefit of the moſt noble Arts of Wri- 


ting and Printing, which, as it were, 


give V iſibility to Speech, where it 


cannot 
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cannot be heard. By theſe Arts it is Ess Av 
that the Soul of Man confers a Sort II. 
of Immortality on itſelf, even in the 
reſent State, beſides the Immorta- 

liry it may expect in a State that is 
future. By theſe it reaſons and com- 
municates its Diſcoveries to ſucceed- 
ing Ages, even when its Body is re- 
duced to Duſt. But Brutes act with 
no View to Immortality. 

Some Actions of Brutes are, how- 
ever, obſerved to bear a near Re- 
ſemblance of the Effects of Reaſon. 

A Dog will privately hide a Bone in 
the Earth, to be reſerv'd againſt the 
Time when Hunger preſſes him. The 
Ants will gnaw the Grain which they 
lay up for their Proviſion, to prevent 
its ſhooting or growing. The Bees 
will make their Cells in a Hexahedri- 
cal Figure with great Exactneſs. The 
Tunnies form their Shoals in the 
Shape of a Cube, the more eaſily to 
keep together, and the more readily 
to ſteer their Courſe to any Side. And 
(not to forget what approaches near- 
er to the Practice of Men) the Bevers 
are ſaid to build themſelves Houſes 
with convenient Appartments, and to 
make Slaves of ſuch of their own Kind 
as they can maſter, Yet all theſe 
Actions (how regular ſoever) are mere- 


ly 
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Essav ly. the Effects of Inſtinct, diſpoſing 
II. chem to ſeek the Neceſſaties, and, in 
we fome Degree, Conveniences of Life; 
for their conſtant Uniformity of Inva- 
riateneſs fufficiently diſtingu ithes them 
| from the Works of Reafon. They 
= perform them without Teaching or 
Contrivance, and whoever ſhall go a- 
bout to inſtruct them how to improve 
thoſe natural Actions, may as well 
| pn to teaeh the Thiſtle to bear 

| "Lillies or Roſes. 5 
-" And as for ſuch Actions of Brutes 
| as proceed not from any Inſt inct or na- 
| Tural Bent of their Phantaſies, but 
are taught them by Men, we know. 
they are ratight them by the means 


either of Severities or Allurements, — 
which work upon their Imaginations, not 
but not by the Inſtructions of Reaſon. Tt 

Their other regular Actions, which * 
proceed neither from Inſtinct nor Piſ- — 
cipline, may be compared with ſome — 
common Actions of our own, which Br: 
formed, without any previous Rea- fo 
ſoning or preſent Attention, merely — 
by means of che natural Connection _ 
of our Ideas. Thus the Ideas of the agd 


Degrees of Diſtance are ſo naturally Ent 
connected together, that if we have " 
Occafton to come at a Thing out of 


| 

are often regular enough, tho' per- Sen 
| 

| 

our 
| 
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our Reach, we need no Reaſoning to ESA 
H. 
the NG vutagt of a4 Stosl er Latlder . 
to dring us Abarty te ft. And abcord- 


convince us of the Neceſſity of taking 


in$ty We nnd that Brures 3 
19 thitke ufk of wie f dame Melpe, with 


in their Way. 


the ele ere up bears to be 
2 wh — 
of the Nc ioffs 


U 
3 — 
mediate Principle 


of Brutes wn f Pane or Imigina- 


rioh. And #5 their Actiens proceed 
inythedintely from Phanttſie and ſen- 
wal Appetite, fo they tend immedi- 
ately +6 tte Oratification of that leſs 
noble Appetite. Whereas, Men, when 
undef the Conduct of Nesfou, act fre- 
qurntly with a Higher View and from 
nobler Inelmations. They ſeek not, 
like rhe Brutes, the Food of the Body 


ard the Gravificarion of their external 


Benfes only. Their Appetite of Know- 
ledge ofren excites their Induſtry in 


the Purſuit of Plæaſures ef which the 


Brutes have no Taſte or Reliſh. In 


Seatth of 'theſe, they Meaſure the 


Earth and ſurvey the Heavens; they 
intgfuire into all Parts of the Viſible, 
and even the Inviſible World; cho' 
not always with ducce ſs equal to their 
Endeavours. 
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A 2 acult ty of the HumanSoul 


we have obſery'd to be the Volitive 
Power or the Will; rhich when it 
regards . deliberate. Action, includes a 
Self- determining Power, from whence 


proceeds free Election or Choice. The 


Self- determining Power has been much 


magnified by. ſome Philoſophers. 


They call'd it the Imperial Faculty, 


and boaſted - that by his Liberty of 


Choice a Wiſe Man. was capable of 


excelling even Jupiter himſelf, who, 


they ſaid, was Good by pure Neceſſity 
of Nature, whereas a Wiſe Man was 
Good, or Benevolent, by Choice. 

But tho our Self- determining Pow- 


er, as it imports a Freedom from 


Conſtraint, implies Perfection, yet, 
as it infers a Poſſibility of acting diſ- 
agreeably to Reaſon (which Pofbili- 
ty is the only Source of evil Actions) 


it imports Imperfection. This may, 


however, be ſaid to be ſuch Imper- 
fection from which no Intelligent and 
Free Agent, which is not perfectly 


Wiſe and Good, can be naturally 


exempted. 

Liberty of Choice makes another 
very conſiderable Difference between 
the Human Soul and the Souls of 

Brutes. 
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Brutes. The Uſe: of Speech among Ess ar 
Men is Free (for nothing is more ar- II. 
birrary than the forming or chooſing 
of Words) but the Language of Brutes 

is not taken up freely, but proceeds 

from a neceſſary Impulſe of their re- 


ſpective Natures. 


- Beſides this, as the Brutes have no' 


Notion” of Proportion, ſo by Conſe- 


quence, they have no Notion of E- 


quality or equal Proportion. Hence 


it is, that tho equal Objects offer 
themſelves, they conſider them not as 
equal, but are driven by a blind Appe- 
tite towards one or the other, with - 


out determining concerning the pro- 
portionable Goodneſs, Fitneſs or Va- 
lue. So that the Want of Reaſon in 


Brutes cannot conſiſt with Liberty 


of Action; for as much as it excludes 


what is properly call'd Choice: But 


Men, can deliberately chooſe or re- 


fuſe Things of known equal (and 


even unequal) Value. Which ſhews 
(as we before obſerv'd) that there is, 
together with Reaſon, a Self- deter- 
mining Principle in Man, capable of 
exerting itſelf by its own native Force, 
without being compelled by the 
Strength of Phantaſie or ſenſual Ap- 


petite, or excited by the Impreſſions 


oſ external Objects. 
L 2 Conſequently, 


5 — — 
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Esser Conſe qusatly, 
I. thair- Reaſon, 20 qualified fon tha 


Aras Tv eaugyesy- 
as Men, nn 


Knowbedge of | the 3 2 
and Ris Laws, means 
their Eik Heeg Power and 
Feeedom. af - Choice they are c- 
pable of Virtue and Vide, Re: 


Wards and Puniſhments. And hence 


ie proceed,  thas Men, by the right 
or wrong Die of theis Reaſon 2nd Li- 
berop for Freedom of Choice) are ca- 
of much greater Happineſs or 
iſary than the Brurcs. But of thu 
we ſpall troat at large in the Fourib 
EH 
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The Third and laf} Faculty of che 
Humane Soul is the 2 ＋4 Power. 
But as this admits of little or na Va- 
rieey, and is common bath to Men 
and Brutes, it cannot be obferv'd to 
make any remarkable Difference be- 
rween t 
The ein Refteftions, as they 
ſeem in fore fort to exalr the Hu- 
man Nature, fo they tend, at the 
* * to depreſs Human Vani- 
For they teach us to think our- 
ves the loweſt Claſs of Intellec- 
tual Beings, fo litele diſtinguiſh'd (as 
| ta 
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to Appearance) from the moſt per- Es8av 
fect of Brutes, that we are forced II. 
to. Jabeur t convinee ſema even of. 


pearances only) 2 


is in any reſꝑect conſiderable. 
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Of the ſuppoſed Pre-exiftent State 1 
F Souls. N 
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HE Pythagoreansand Pla- be 
toniſts, and, in general, * 
all the more ancient Pa- ed 
gan Philoſophers, who cle 
held Souls, both. Senfi- tet 

tive and Rational, to be Subſtantial 
and Immortal, were of Opinion, that Cc 
they eternally præ: exiſted, either ſin- 
gly or in their firſt Principle, from . 
which they were ſuppoſed to have 20 
been taken: For Nothing comes out of Sid 
Nothing was their conſtant Maxim. — 
And even ſome Chriſtian Philo- Cre 
ſophers (who hold not their Ma- 2 


xim) have from them derived the 
Opinion of a Præexiſtence, tho' they 
ſuppoſe it not to have been Eternal, Do, 


bur date it from the Creation, 
| Theſe 


| 

- Theſe Chriſtian, Philoſophers; are EN | 

uſed to argue, that it is not only un- III. 

reaſonable to ſuppoſe a Generation fe. | 
Souls, but impious to imagine the | 

Divine ; Creative ., Power; conſtantly | 
to attend on the Generation of Bo- 1 
dies by furniſhing, and infuſing; new 1 
created Souls, even on the, Commiſ- | 
fion of Whoredom or Inceſt; and | 
likewiſe that it is extremely abſurd to 
think that Souls (which are ſuch 
Noble Beings) are junior to every 
Atom of Duſt. They therefore, 
with the Platoni/ts, believe. that Souls, 
both Rational and Senſitive, always 
co- exiſted with Matter, being cloath- 
ed with thin aerial Bodies or Vehi- 
cles, before their Deſcent into groſs 
terreſtrial Bodies. 

Was there no other Opinion in 
Competition with this Doctrine of 
the Præexiſtence of Souls, but only 
that of their Propagation by Genera- 
tion, one might eaſily incline to the 
Side of Præ-exiſtence. But the com- 
monly receiv'd Opinion of the new | 
Creation of Souls ſeems to be more 
eligible than either, notwichſtanding 1 
the mentioned Objections againſt it. ll 

As for theſe Objections againſt the 
Doctrine of Souls being newly crea- 
ted, drawn from the Impiety of ſup- l 

poſing q 
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vw om de Abſaurtiry of 
Wodter Beings & de 
Baer; Hey Muy 
Wer Fot we may bs well Ny, vis 
4 Di et akd 4a Defletneimt to 
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| is unbevomdng de Deity tb Turin 
Bouk n een Red Oda f IO. Por 
us tle Sun doch not Nelly 3th natorul 
Brightneſt by Mowing” "ts Trrktrrul 
Doind and darting its Rays en Yo 
lle a Thing Us u ſo nemcher 
Lech the Deity debuſe the Purity of 
his Nature by few Crenktions und In- 
fuſionb in Red Cues ef Wheredem 
und Ineeſt. Per de acts Vhly ac 
cording to the Origin tabliſhed Ot- 
det of Nature, tho' the Perſons con- 
eern u in th6ſe Crimes ut era y 
0 their Obligatlens. Add to this, 
that the Opimion of the In fufion '6f 
Souls long Hnct eresred is as Hable to 
to che CHurge of Impiety às this of 
the Infuflen of S6als tiewly created. 
Vet the ont or the cher ita ſt be re pu- 
26d the Truth, untvſs we imagine thac 
Priel exiſtent Souls chooſe tHerrrſelves 
Bodies without the leut Dependence 
-6h the Divine Diſpofal. 
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As for Souls being Junior to Mat- Ess ar 
tet, there is no more Abſutdity in III. 
ſuppoſing it, than in ſuppoſing the wa 
Houfe to be built and furniſh'd before 
the Introduction of the Inhabirant. 


15 S err. II. 


But beſides theſe Objections; there 
are feveral Arguments produced in 
favour of the Opinion of Pre-exiſt- 
ence. For, fay theſe Chriſtian Plato- 
nils, Human Souls, after their Union 
with groſs organical Bodies, are, as 
it were, confined or impriſoned, and 
condemn'd to receive: their Ideas of 
external Objects through the narrow 
Windows of ch Senſories; and ſome- 
times even to live, as it were, in Dark- 
neſs by the ſtopping up of thoſe Sen- 
ſories. And as a Malefactor in a Jail not 
only has a very limited Proſpect, but 
is often offended bythe Noiſomeneſs of 
the Place, ſo are Souls, ſay they, while 
thus embodied, not only confin d but 
ſubject to be wrought upon by the diſ- 
orderly Motions of the Animal Spirits, 
and to be render'd incapable of exert- 
ing ſome of their nobleſt Acts, by rea- 
ſon of internal Defe&s. The Sceds of 
Diſeaſes, which they often bring into 
the World together with their Bodies, 
expoſe them to the acuteſt Pains, and 

M to 
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Ess av to the growing Anguiſh of many lin- 
III. gering Diſtempers; in which a great 
Part of the Unhappineſs of Life con- 
ſiſts. But, ſay they, how are the Im- 
priſonment and Torture of an Inno- 

cent even without his Conſent, re- 
concileable to the Notion of a moſt 

Juſt and Good Being, who governs 

the World? Were it not therefore bet- 


Brutes, which are ſuppoſed by theſe like 


. ter, continue they, to ſuppoſe that 

Souls are thus puniſh'd not for the ] 

Faults of others, but for Crimes of for 

their own, committed in a Pre-ex- has 
iſtent State? tie dir. 
But to this mey be anſwer'd, that wa 
our Bodies, tho' they are in ſome re- cre 

l ſpects Impediments, yet, when right- mo 
| ly diſpoſed, they are ſufficiently con- the 

il venient Habitations for our Souls. be 
| And as foy the Diſorders and Pains, to the 
| ' which Human Souls, while embodied, For 
are ſubje& ; Are not the Souls even of the 


Philoſophers to have likewiſe præ- Cor 


| exiſted, liable ro much the ſame In- fica 

I conveniences? Are not the Souls of ſubt 
il Brutes, tho' incapable of Crimes or ter 
| immoral Actions, ſhut up likewiſe in Wo 

5 groſs organical Bodies ? ſucl 
1 Were it not therefore better to con- moſ 
clude that the preſent embodied State, have 


is a State for which the Souls both of KF as 
| Men 
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fign'd by the Great Author of Nature, 


and that the Inconveniences they are. 


ſubject to, are, at leaſt, equall'd by 
the Pleaſure they at preſent enjoy, or 
elſe that they may be more than com- 
penſated by other Pleaſures in a fu- 
ture State? 


SECT, III. 


But the Fondneſs of ſome People 
for this Opinion of Præ-exiſtence, 
has put them upon attempting a more 
direct Proof. Whether the World 
was from Eternity, or whether it was 
created by an All-wiſe, Almighty and 
moſt Beneficent Being, 'tis plain, fay 
they, that in either Caſe, Souls muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have exiſted before 
they entered into organical Bodies. 
For if the World was from Eternity, 
they could not but be from Eternity 
likewiſe; as being no Effects of any 
Concretions, Combinations or Modi- 
fications of Matter, but, at leaſt, as 
ſubſtantial Parts of the World as Mat- 
ter itſelf. If on the contrary, the 
World was not eternal, but created by 
ſuch a Being as beforemention'd, tis 


moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe him to 


have created Souls as early, at leaſt, 


as Matter; ſince to ſuppoſe ſo, is moſt 
M 2 ſuitable 


Men and Brutes were originally de- EssAv 
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Ess a ſuitable to his Goodneſs. . For, contly 


8 
III. nue they, if it was good for Souls to l. 
be ac all, then the ſooner they were a 
the better; but che Goodneſs of God £ 
could not but incline him to the ber- 1 
ter Side. | 
With the Eternity of the World we f 
have nothing here to do: For [theſe a 
are ſuppoſed to be Chriſtian Platoniſts, g 
and to believe a Creation. Tis there- n 
fore the latter part of the Argument, of 
relating to the earlier or later Creation e 
of Souls, which concerns us at pre- i 
ſent. The Perfect Goodneſs of the n 
Divine Nature, ſay they, could not but b 
determine the Great Crea tor to pro- 8 
duce Souls, at leaſt, as early as Matter: E 
But how dath this appear? Was he I 
not All-ſufficienr and perfectly Free as d. 
well as Good? Did his Goodneſs ex- a1 
clude Indetermination in every Cale ? b 
To have created nothing but inani- in 
mate Matter would indeed have been D 
unworthy his Perfect Wiſdom as well at 
as his Goodneſs. But fince Matter 01 
was deſigned to furniſh Habitations ti 
for Souls, was it not more ſuitable wy 
to his Wiſdom (as we: hinted elſe- 04 
where) firſt ro prepare the Habita- C 


tions, and then to introduce the In- 
habitants ? or could the Production q 
| Souls 
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Souls a few Years (or even ſome thou- Es8av 
ſands of Years) ſooner or later make III. 

any conſidetrable Difference with re- 
gard to the Exiſtence of Immortal 


U nperiſhable Beings? © 

To conclude: As the Proofs of the 
ſuppoſed Præ- exiſtent State of Souls 
are very defective,” ſo there lies a very 
great Objection againſt it. For, it 


may be ſaid, if Human Souls exiſted 


in another embodied State before they 
enter'd the groſſer Bodies they now 
inhabit, how comes it that they have 
not ſo much as a general Remem- 
brance of their Præ- exiſtence in that 
State; eſpecially ſince the Idea of 
Exiſtence, attended with the general 
Ideas of Happineſs or Unhappineſs, 
depends not on the Body, but is fi d 
and, as it were, riveted in the Soul ; 

2ing preſerv d in our Sleep, and even 
in Apoplexies, Catalepſies, and other 
Diſeaſes of the Brain, in which if we 
at any time imagine we had forgot 
ourſelves, as we expreſs it, yet ſome 
time or other it is found that the Soul 
was ſtill awake and conſcious not only 
of its Exiſtence; but of its State and 
Circumitances ? 


The 
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The Fourth Eflay. 


Of che future States of Souls. 


SECT. I. 


4 both nternal and Exter- 
Wl na and likewiſe of its o- 
hs. | ther Affections and of Lo- 
cal Motion) after the Death of irs Body, 
hath been ſhewn in the Fir/t Eſay. 
The manner of its External Senſation 
after Death in a ſeparate State, may 
appear from the following Reflec- 
tions. 

Thar it is not properly the Eye that 
ſees, or the Ear that hears, or the Hand 
or any other Part of the Body that 
feels (as Epicurus held) but that the 
Soul, which is ſeated in the Brain, 
ſees, hears and feels by the means of 
thoſe Members, is plain from what has 
already 


as 
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already been obſerv d. Tis therefore Ess ar 
no leſs plain, that if any of thoſe Mem- IV. 
bers by means of which Seeing, Hear 


ing or any other Senſation is perform'd, 
were ſeparated or cut off from the 
Body, yet if the uſual Impreſſions from 
Objects were continued ſo as to affect, 


as formerly, the Extremities of the 


Nerves which once join'd to” thoſe 
Members, the Soul would, even with- 
out the help of thoſe Members, have 
the ſame Senſations as uſual. ' Accord- 


ingly we find, that after cutting off 


an Arm or Leg, the Patient ſome- 
times feels the Cold as if it were in his 


Fingers or Toes. From hence we may 


infer, that tho' all the Members, Nerves, 


andeven all other Parts of the Body 


were cut off from the Brain, yer if the 
Spirits in the Brain were ſtill affected, 


or wrought upon in the uſual manner, 


the Soul, whoſe Seat is among thoſe 
Spirits, might ſtill have the ſame Sen- 
ſations. And finally, by the ſame me- 
thod of arguing, if the groſſer Sub- 
ſtance even of theBrain itſelf were diſ- 
ſolv'd, yet if the Spirits, or any other 


ſubtile Particles, were ſtill capable of 


being wrought upon by Objects and of 
affecting the Soul as uſual, the Soul 
tho' ſeparate from the Body, might, by 
their means, be capable of its _— 
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Ess Av Senſations. And this is true not only 
IV. of Rational, but of Senſitive Souls. 
wwe Bur ſome, perhaps, will ſay, If the 


Soul in a ſeparate State can have 
Senſations of ſurrounding Objects 
without the Help of the external Or- 
gans of Senſation, how comes it that 


it is not at preſent ſenſible of the 


Structure and Situation of that part 
of the Brain wherein it refides? 

To this I anſwer: As the Eye is 
the nobleſt of the external Organs or 


-Senſories, ſo from the Structure of it, 


we may form ſome Idea of the Deſign 
and Contrivance of Nature th fram- 
ing the common Senſorie in the Brain, 
which is the Seat of the Soul. 

In the Structure of the Eye, Na- 


ture had plainly two ſeveral Ends or 


Deſigns in View. One was the pre- 
venting any wrong Tincture of the 


Images form'd in the Bottom of it by 


the Rays of Light, The other was 
the preventing of any thing that might 
draw off our Attention from thoſe 
Images. The firſt of theſe' Ends js 
gain'd by means of the whitiſh Colour 


of the Tunicle on which the mention- 


ed Images are delineated ; which pre- 
ſerves the Putity and Diſt inction of 


Colours in the Images. 


In 
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In like manner, to prevent (as it Ess av 


ſeems) any ſuch wrong Tincture of IV. 


the Images or Signatures in the Brain, 


its inward Surface bordering on the 
Cavities, where is the Place of the 
common Senſorie is white, and of a 
Texture moſt capable of all Impreſ- 
ſions. 2 

As for the other End or Deſign of 
Nature in the Structure of the Eye, 
vig. the preventing any thing that 


might divert or draw off our Atten- 


tion from the Images form'd in it, tis 
ſufficiently obtain d, chiefly by means 
of the Blackneſs of the Uveous Tuni- 
cle, which, as it reflects not any of 
the Rays which paſs into it, is not at 
all perceiv'd by us while ic tranſmits 
the pure Images of Objects to the 
Bottom of the Eye. 

In like manner, to prevent any 
thing that might turn off our Atten- 
tion from the ſuppoſed Images in the 
Brain, 'twas neceſſary that its inward 
Surface ſhould be unperceiv'd by the 
Soul. To render it thus unperceiv'd, 


Nature (as it ſeems) contriv'd the Ca- 


vities or hollow Spaces of the Brain ſo 
anfractuous or intricate, that the Rays 
or Lines of the Animal Spirits, which, 


by reaſon of their perpetual inteſtine 


Motion, naturally refle& from the in- 
N ward 


\ 
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Ess av ward Surſace of thoſe Cavities, are © 
IV. either broken or elſe ſo weak or con- 1 
ſiuſed that they cannot reduce them- 
ſelves to a Point in ſuch Numbers as 
are ſufficient to cauſe any conſiderable | 
Perception. of that Surface in the l 
Soul: Whereas, on the contrary, the 1 
Images of Objects are ſuppoſed to be oy 
{fo minute that comparatively few ſi 
Rays of thoſe Spirits may produce a 
Senſation of them. And tho' the Soul * 
has Power over the Spirits, to move — 
them more ſtrongly in ſtreight Lines * 
againſt the Surface of the Cavities, on 
yet this Power appears to extend but 2. 
to few of thoſe Spirits at once. For 
if it extended to all or any conſidera- ch 
ble part of the Spirits, the Soul would of 
Have it more in its Power to ſtill or be 
compoſe their Fluctuations, cauſed by * 
violent Paſſions, and not be, as it were, Pt 
— overborn by them, as of ten happens. 80 
1 But however this may be, tis moſt (v 
clear from what has been obſerv'd both be 
in this and the former E//ays, that un- V1 
bodied Souls are ſtill capable not only oy 
of Local Motion, but of Senſations fo 
both internal and external, and likewiſe Bc 
of other Affections; tho' it ſeems, they ba 
cannot either retain or revive the par- - 


ticular Senſations of external Objects, 
and therefore cannot have any parti- ſy 
s | cular 
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cular Remembrance of thoſe Objects; Ess Av 


as was likewiſe obſerv'd. 


SecT. II. 


But to render the Dependence of 
the particular Remembrance of exter- 


nal Objects on a fitly diſpoſed Body till 


more evident, I ſhall proceed to an- 
ſwer an Odjection or two. 

It may be ſaid, Cannot a Soul, 
when ſtrip'd of its Body, ſee without 
an Eye and hear . 0 an Ear? 
Why then may it not remember with- 
out the Brain or any bodily Subſtance 
equivalent to the Brain? 

I anſwer, In Seeing and Hearing 
the Soul is only attentive to the Im- 
preſſions which the Eye and Ear re- 
ceive from the Objects of thoſe Senſa- 
tions, which differs little from its being 
purely Paſſive. 
Senſations cauſed by thoſe Objects 
(which produces what we call Remem- 
bering) we are conſcious that it acts 
vigorouſly on its Inſtruments the Spi- 
rits, and by them on the Brain. There- 
fore tho' the Soul, when ſtrip'd of its 
Body, may very well be conceiv'd, by 
bare Attention, to acquire Senſations 
of rs Objects without the Help 
of its Eye or Ear, yet it cannot be 
foppoed * of reviving the par- 

N 2 ticular 


But in the reviving 
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wy particular Senſations of thoſe yo 8 
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or of remembring them) without 


WY the Inſtrumentality of the Brain or 


ſomething equivalenr. 

Beſides, As the firſt Senſations of 
Objects depend on the Preſence of 
the Objects, and therefore ceaſe as 
ſoon as they are removed; ſo the 
particular Remembrance of Objects, 
which depends on their Ideas revived 
by the means of the Brain, muſt like- 
wiſe ceaſe when the Brain i is remov'd, 


and nothing elſe is capable of ſupply- 


ing the Want of ir. For we have 
proved that thoſe Ideas are not inhe- 
rent in the Soul. 

But if this be ſo, may it be aid, 
what Notion can we have of the Me- 
mory of Intelligent Beings of a ſupe- 
rior Rank ? 

T anſwer : *Tis not unreaſonable to 
think that all Intelligent Beings (the 
Uncreated Being only excepted) ate, na- 


turally Souls, and that they were crea- 


ted 5 inhabit and actuate Bodies (as 
Was the Opinion of many of the Fathers, 
and even of the Second Nicene Coun- 
cil) which Bodies, tho' more refined 
than the human Body, we may Tea- 
ſonably believe are ſo diſpoſed as to 
ſerve as Inſtruments not only of ex- 


ternal Senſation but of Memory; as 
well 
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well at leaſt or much better than our Ess Av 


groſſer Bodies. 


IV. 


Io ſuppoſe there are many Species Y 


of Intelligent Beings gradually ſur- 
mounting each other between the Hu- 
man Soul and the Great Uncreated 
Being, is very ſuitable to the >, 
of Nature, and that Regularity whic 
is to be obſerved in all its Works. We 
find a vaſt Variety of Species gradually 
deſcending berween the Soul of Man 
and the Soul of the leaſt perfect 
Brute; and why ſhould we think it 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a great Varie- 
ty of others gradually aſcending be- 
tween the Human Soul and the Su- 
preme Being ? 


rer. III. 


Having thus cleared our Way, we 
may now proceed to conſider what 
becomes of the Souls of both Men 
and Brutes after the Death of their 
Bodies. 9 

Some People who were very well 
inclined to admit of the Immortality 
and Perpetuity of the Souls of Brutes, 
hive found themſelves ſo perplex'd 
how to diſpoſe of them in the future 
State, that they have been at laſt temp- 


ted to aſſert either that they were diſ- 
ſolved 
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Ess ar ſolved or diſſipated, or elſe annihila- * 
IV. ted or reduced to Nothing. P 
— Burt as for their Diſſolution or Diffi- h 


pation, it cannot be opp oled, if they Fi 


are Senſitive or Thinking Beings, hb] 
For we have proved, that ſuch Be- fa 
ings are not a Compoſition or any + 

. thing reſulting from a Compoſition or 8 
Temperament of their Bodi es. 


Thoſe who allow Senſation to the 
Souls of Brutes, and yet contend they 
are either a Compoſition, or elſe the 


Reſult of the Compoſition and Tem- * 
perament of the Parts of their Bo- * 
dies, do in effect deprive themſelves of R 
the main Argument (derived from the th 
Nature of Senſation) which proves pe 
that the Humane Soul is a diſtin ch 
Subſtance from the Body. For if Sen- * 
ſation be the Reſult of a Compoſition r 
and Temperament of Parts in Brutes, bay: 
why not in Men ? This the famous of 
Des Cartes was ſo well aware of (as ſta 
was likewiſe Pereira before him) that oh 
rather than allow any Senſation to oh, 
Brutes {to which he was not. diſpoſed Re 
to grant Immortality) he choſe to re- 

duce them to the State of mere Ma- 

chines, or inſenſible Pieces of Clock- 

work. It likewiſe deſerves to be con- thi 
ſidered, that the Writers who have a 
moſt confidently pretended. to prove 3 


the 


concermny SOULS. 


the Soul of Man to be nothing 
from his Body, and therefore Mortal, 


have chiefly grounded their Confi- 


dence on the Analogy, or Reſem- 
blance that there is between the Sen- 
ſations and Actions of Brutes and 
thoſe of Men, together with the com- 
mon Opinion that the Souls of Brutes 
are not eſſentially diſtinct from their 
Bodies, but are diſſolv' d or diſſipated 
at Death, 

As for the Annihilation of the Souls 
of Brutes, it cannot, perhaps, be pro- 
ved to be abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
Reaſon. For what Abſurdity can 
there be in ſuppoſing a Thing to be 
Annihilated when it has fully ſerv'd 
the End of its Creation? But for ought 
with any Certainty appears, the End 
or Deſign of their Creation might 
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not extend beyond the preſent Scene 


of Things. Yet ſince they are Sub- 
ſtances, or as real Parts of the Crea- 
tion as any others, 'tis more probable 
they will be continued in Being, for 
Reaſons given elſewhere. * 


ger. IV. 


In anſwer to the Query, How will 
the Souls of Brutes be diſpoſed of, in 
caſe they are continued in Being ? 
It might perhaps be ſufficient 1 ſay, 

at 
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Ess av That the great Author of Nature who 
IV. gave them Being, will, if he incline 
WY to continue it, diſpoſe of them in ſuch 


Manner as is perfectly agreeable with 
his Wiſdom and Goodneſs : But to 
gratify an innocent Curioſity, it may 
not be amiſs to attempt a more par- 
ticular Anſwer. 

We have obſerv'd that it is by 
means of that Part of the Body call'd 
the Brain that Souls, in the Preſent 
or Natural State, Remember, by re- 
taining and reviving the Ideas and 
Senſations of Things. Conſequently, 
when ſeparate from their Bodies, they 
may be ſuppoſed to be not only in a 
Preternatural but, in ſome Reſpects, 
an Imperfect State. It has likewiſe 
been obſerv d, that merely Senſitive 
Souls, being Irrational and Neceſſary 
Agents, cannot be accountable for 
their Actions; and therefore cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be reſerved 
for Rewards or Puniſhments on ac- 
count of any Actions done in the pre- 


ſent State. 


From theſe Premiſes it may not be 
unreaſonable to conclude, that fince 


to be embodied is their natural State, 


or their State of Perfection, and ſince 
no Reaſon can be aflign'd for their re- 
maining unbodied, they will _ 

fore 
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fore paſs from one Mortal Corrupti-Ess Av 
ble Body to another, till it ſhall IV. 
pleaſe the Great Creator to unite 
them to Incorruptible Bodies (tho' 
not by way of a Reſurrection) and to 
place them in ſome Final State ſuited 
to the ir reſpective Natures; agreeably 
to the ſeeming Import of that moſt 
remarkable Text, Rom. vill. 21. Be- 
cauſe the Creature itſelf alſo ſhall be 
delivered from the Bondage of Corrup- 
tron, &c. | 

Whatever may be thought of this 
Text, it muſt be allowed, that the 
Conſiderations above, render ſuch a 
Suppoſition highly probable. But as 
for the Caſe of Human Souls, tis not 
only probable, but certain, that be- 
iug Reaſonable, and therefore Ac- 
countable Beings, they will be ad-, 


judged by the moſt Juſt Governor of 


the World either to Rewards or Pu- 
niſuments, according to the Nature 
of their reſpective Actions. | 
The Pythagorean Tranſmigration 
of Human Souls from one Animal 
Bo:ly to another, was, I confeſs, de- 
fizn'd as an Expedient to ſalve the 
Honour of the Divine Juſtice by Re- 
wards and Puniſhments even in the 
preſent State of Things. But the Ex- 
pedient falls vailtly ſhore of the De- 
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Es8ay That the great Author of Nature who 
IV. gave them Being, will, if he incline 
WW to continue it, diſpoſe of them in ſuch 


Manner as is perfectly agreeable with 
his Wiſdom and Goodneſs : But to 
gratify an innocent Curioſity, it may 
not be amiſs to attempt a more par- 
ticular Anſwer. 

We have obſerv'd that it is by 
means of that Part of the Body call'd 
the Brain that Souls, in the Preſent 
or Natural State, Remember, by re- 
taining and reviving the Ideas and 


Senſations of Things. Conſequently, 


when ſeparate from their Bodies, they 
may be ſuppoſed to be not only in a 
Preternatural but, in ſome Reſpects, 
an Imperfe& State. It has likewiſe 
been obſerv'd, that merely Senſitive 
Souls, being Irrational and Neceſſary 
Agents, cannot be accountable for 
their Actions; and therefore cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be reſerved 
for Rewards or Puniſhments on ac- 
count of any Actions done in the pre- 

ſent State. 
From theſe Premiſes it may not be 
unreaſonable to conclude, that ſince 
to be embodied is their natural State, 
or their State of Perfection, and ſince 
no Reaſon can be aſſign'd for their re- 
maining unbodied, they will _ 
fore 
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ho fore paſs from one Mortal Corrupti- Ess av 
0 ble Body to another, till it ſhall IV. 
wy pleaſe the Great Creator to unite 
ch them to Incorruptible Bodies (tho 
to not by way of a Reſurrection) and to 
ay place them in ſome Final State ſuited 
a to the ir reſpective Natures; agreeably 
to the ſeeming Import of that moſt 
by remarkable Text, Rom. viii. 21. Be- 
Pa cauſe the Creature itſelf alſo ſhall be 
va delivered from the Bondage of Corrup- 
re- tron, &c. 


nd Whatever may be thought of this 
Text, it muſt be allowed, that the 


1 
Kh Conſiderations above, render ſuch a 
12 Suppoſition highly probable. But as 


to for the Caſe of Human Souls, tis not 
r. 


* only probable, but certain, that be- 
we ing Reaſonable, and therefore Ac- 
Iry countable Beings, they will be ad- | 
"Lo judged by the moſt Juſt Governor of | 
lot the World either to Rewards or Pu- | 
ed niſuments, according to the Nature 
- of their reſpective Actions. | 
re- The Pythagorean Tranſmigration 
of Human Souls from one Animal 
be Bo:ly to another, was, I confeſs, de- 
ice fizn'd as an Expedient to falve the 8 
re, Honour of the Divine Juſtice by Re- 
ce wards and Puniſhments even in the 
re- preſent State of Things. But the Ex- 
—_ pedient falls vailly ſhore of the De- 
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Ess av ſign. For, beſides that the moſt de- 

IV. ſpicable and hateful Animals are capa- 

ble of enjoying more ſenſual Pleaſure 

than can well be ſuppoſed confiſtent 

with a State of Puniſhment, it may 

very reaſonably be queried, What Pu- 

niſhment can it be to the Souls of 

bad Men, who delight to act the 

Parts of Wolves, Foxes, Swine and 

Serpents in Human Shape, to paſs in- 

to the real Bodies of thoſe Animals, 

and to act over the ſame Parts in the 

proper Shapes? And what Happineſs 

can it be to the Good and Vir- 

ruous, who ſuffer at preſent by the 

Cruelty, Rapacity and Subtilty of 

wicked Men, to pafs into the Bodies 

of Sheep, Doves and ſuch-like inno- 

cent and defenceleſs Creatures, and 

become again liable to the ſame Ca- 
lamities? 


Ster. V. 


As for the State of final Rewards 
and Puniſhments, which we oppoſe 
to the imaginary State of Tranſmigra- 
tion; it ſeems not to be neceſſary ei- 
ther in point of Reaſon or Scripture, 
to ſuppoſe that it commences imme- 
diately after the Separation of Soul 
and Body: But it ſeems very agreea- 
ble to Both, to think that Human 

| Souls, 
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Souls, when the Scene thall change Es8av 
to their Final State, will be fix'd at IV. 
once in that State, according to the WY 
different Natures of their reſpective 
Actions. Conſequently, the Opinion 
of an Intermediate or Middle State of 
Humane Souls between their Sepera- 
tion from their Bodies and their Fi- 
nal State, of Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments, neither ſeems to be unrea- 
ſonable nor unſcriptural. 

Some Peculiar Favourites of Hea- 
ven have indeed (according to the 
Scripture Account) been put into 
immediate Poſſeſſion of their Final 
Happineſs : But the Scriptures give 
us no ſufficient Ground to think ſo of 
the Souls of all other Virtuous Men. 
On the contrary, the Final State of 
Humane Souls is every where decla- 
red to be conſequent on the General 
Judgment. 

The Apoſtate Angels are likewiſe 
ſaid to be reſerv d in Chains of Dark- 
neſs to the Fudg ment of the Great Day: 
Which is certainly a Figurative Ex- 
preſſion; being an Allufion to a State 
of Impriſonment in dark Dungeons, 
where Priſoners are kept in Chains 
till Judgment is paſt. And the Im- 
priſonment or Confinement even of 
thoſe Evil Spirits, is repreſented to 

O 2 be 
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Ess Av be neither ſo cloſe nor ſo ſtrict as to 


IV. deprive them of all Liberty: So that / 
even the Devils appear to be in a ( 
Middle State, notwithſtanding thar r 
Hell is ſaid to have been prepared 1 
for them in particular. After the f 
ſame Manner may the Souls of wick- a 
ed Men be likewiſe ſuppoſed to be I 
confined till the General Judgment: t 
For tis ſaid, that Judas went to his jc 
Place, viz. of Confinement, and we 0 
read of the Spirits in Priſon. b 
Tis likewiſe not unworthy our D 
Notice, that whereas tis ſaid, there is tl 
more Foy among the Angels in Heaven d 
over one Sinner that repenteth, than C 
over Ninety and nine Fuſi Perſons that h 
need no Repentance,- there is no Men- 12 
tion made of the Saints rejoicing on 0 
ſuch an Occaſion; which tis reaſo- Y 
nable to think would not have been * 
omitted, if all the Saints (or Virtu— p 
ous Humane Souls) fince the Creation G 
had been, immediately on the Death d. 
of their Bodies, tranſlated into the a 
Heavenly Manſions. Tis further re- 4; 


markable, that, on the contrary, A. 

braham, by whoſe Boſam St. Auſtin 

ſuppofes the Intermediate or Middle 

State of Happineſs to be meant, 1s of 
ſaid to be ignorant of 4s, 


Beſides | 


concerning SOULS. IO! 


0 Beſides the Teſtimony of St. Au- Ess Av 
t in, we have the almoſt ys IV. 
a Conſent of the other Fathers (which SW 


may be look'd upon as the General 


d Tradition of the Chriſtian Church 
e from theearlieſt Ages) on the Side of 
— an Intermediate State. For as the 
e Learned Monſieur Dazll# in his Trea- 
t tiſe De uſu Patrum obſerves, the ma- 
TH jor Part of the ancient Fathers were 
ve of Opinion that Heaven was not to 
be opened till the Day of Judgment. 
ur Nor was this ſo general Conſent of 
is theirs (as he further obſerves) contra- 
en dicted by any Declaration of the 
an Church for the Space of Fourteen 
at hundred Years; nor did any of the 
n- later Fathers pretend to refute this 
on Opinion . We may add, that the 
o- ancient Jeus (according to Dr. Po- 
en cock) ſuppoſed the Happineſs of de- | 
u- parted Souls to be imperfect till the 
on General Judgment, and their Reſi- : 
th dence to be, not in Heaven, but in j 
he a Place which they called Para- | 
re- di ſe. 
* | S Er. VI. | 
Ile As to the Nature and Circumſtances | 
is of the Intermediate State of Humane | 
Souls 
des Dallæus de Uſu Patrum, p. 107. Par, II. 
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Essax Souls there have been very different 


IV. 


Conjectures. 


Some have imagin'd, with the Pla- 


% 


tomiſts, that the Soul, when ſeparated 
#rom it's Groſs Body, would be cloath- 


ed with a thin Aerial Body, which 


they thought was neceſſary to qualify 
it for External Senſation and Motion, 
neither of which could, as they 
thought, agree to a purely Immate- 
rial Being, when ſtrip'd of a Body. 
But this is a pure Notion of Paganiſm, 


and is far from being countenanc'd by 


the Chriſtian Revelation. For that 
Divine Revelation ſays, not that we 
ſhall be cloath'd with refined and im- 
mortal Bodies before the Reſurrecti- 
on; but that then we ſhall be made 
like the Angels, or adorn'd wich Spi- 
ritual or Angelical Bodies. 

Others, who were likewiſe of Opi- 
nion, that Souls were perfectly Im- 
material (or had nothing in common 
with Bodies) finding that the Scrip- 
ture repreſents the Space between 
Death and the Reſurrection as a Na- 
ked or Unbodied State, and at the 
ſame time concluding that Immaterial 


Souls could neither receive Senſations 


from nor act upon Matter or Bodies 


without the Help of Bodies, have 


thought that the Intermediate State 


of 
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of Souls was a State of 
bility and InaQtivity, and have com- 


wever to be no neceſſary Conſe- 
* 


uence of their Opinion of the Soul's 
For whenever our 


my it to a Sleep, But this ſeems, + Vw | 
0 | 
| 
| 


mmateriality. 


Souls have Senſations of External 


Things even in the Preſent State, 
they have them not (according to 


theſe Gentlemen) through the In- 


ſtrumentality of their Bodies, (which 
cannot act on what is purely Imma- 
terial) but derive them from the im- 
mediate Operation of the Divine 
Power, which cauſes them to be ſo 
or ſo affected according as their Bo- 
dies receive ſuch or ſuch Impreſſions 
from other Bodies. Bur might not 
Senſations have been ſuppoſed to be 
immediately excited in Souls by the Di- 
vine Power as well when without Bo- 
dies as when cloathed with Bodies, 
which (according totheſe Philoſophers) 
contribute nothing to Senſation? 
But that Souls when ſtrip'd of Bo- 
dies, are ſtill (without any ſuch Ope- 
ration of the Divine Power) as capa- 
ble, or rather more capable, of Ex- 
ternal Senſations and other Actions 
and Paſſions than before, was ſhe wen 
in the Firſt Eſſay. The only Imper- 
fection of Souls in the Unbodied State 


ſeems 


* 


pure Inſenſi- Ess av 
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Es8ay ſeems to be the Want of a particular 
IV. Remembrance of external Objects, 
+> proceeding from an Inability to revive 


Paſt Senſations: On which Account 
they are ſaid in Scripture to be igno- 
rant of us. Their Ideas or Thoughts 
of External Objects, and all their 
Schemes and Imaginations form'd 
on thoſe Ideas; and the Particular 
Knowledge reſulting from thence, 
periſh and ceaſe (as the Scripture ſays, 
Eccleſ. ix. g. and 1 Cor. xiil. 9, 10.) 
together with the Manner of their 
Senſation of ſuch Objects; ſo that 
what Remembrance they have with 
Relation to thoſe Objects of Senſe, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to conſiſt purely in Ge- 
neral Notions of Things and Actions. 
Thus, they may ſtill; in a greater or 
leſſer Degree, preſerve a General No- 
tion of their paſt Conduct while em- 
bodied, of the good Uſe or Abuſe of 
their Liberty, or of their Obedience 
or Diſobedience to the Divine Laws. 
And 'tis Reflection on theſe that we 
may conceive molt frequently to em- 


ploy their Thoughts. So that the 


chief Happineſs or Unhappineſs of 
Souls in the Intermediate State muſt 
(as well as in the Final State) reſult 
from the Conſciouſneſs of their Good 
or Bad Conduct in the Preſen: State. 

Next 
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Next to this, we may conceive Essay 
their Employment to conſiſt in Spe- IV. 
culation, For being deprived of the = 


Memory of Corporeal Things, their 
Thoughts, we may believe, are turn- 
ed, of courſe, towards Intellectual 
Objects. They contemplate the Nature 
of the Deity, of themſelves, and pro- 
bably of innumerable Species of Be- 
ings inviſible to us. And this may be 
another Source either of Happineſs 
or Unhappineſs, according as they are 
differently qualified. 

Such an Intermediate State is ſufh- 
ciently diſtinguiſh'd from the imagi- 
nary Purgatory of the Pagans and Ro- 
maniſ/ts, and it would be a Diſparage- 
ment to any Man's Underſtanding to 
ſuſpect it favour'd that groundleſs O- 
pinion. Beſides, who doth not ſee 
that the immediate Admiſſion of the 
Souls of Saints or Holy Men into 
Heaven and the Detention of ſo ma- 
ny others in Purgatory, are Doctrines 
receiv'd and entertain'd by a certain 
Church with a View to ſecular Inte- 
reſt ? 

What has been obſerved concern- 
ing an intermediate State, feems in- 
deed ro deſtroy the Credibility of 
the uſual Stories of the Apparttions 
of departed Souls, which Apparitions 
are commonly ſaid to proceed from a 

23 8 Deſire 
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Essay Deſire in thoſe Souls to ſettle ſome or 


other ſecular Aﬀair; of which Af 


fairs we have ſeen Reaſon to think 


. departed Souls have no particular 
Knowledge or Remembrance, If 
therefore Apparitions at any time 
happen, they muſt, it ſeems, be ſup- 
poſed (in ordinary Cafes at leaſt) to 
be cauſed by ſome other Intelligent 
Beings; perhaps by condenſing their 
ſubtile Bodies, and ſo rendring them 
viſible. And this is the more proba- 
ble, if it be Fact, that the Forms or 
Shapes of ſome Perſons have been ſecn 
before their Death. 


SECT. Vil. 


Jam not unſenſible that though an 
Intermediate State of Souls is favour- 
ed both by Scripture and Reaſon, 
and likewiſe by the Voice of Antiqui- 
ty, yet there are ſome Texts or Paſ- 
fages in Scripture which are com- 
monly thought to oppoſe it. 

"Tis objected, That in the Revela- 
tions we read of the Souls under the Al- 
tar in Heaven, who continually cry for 
Vengeance on their cruel Perſecutors. 

But this is plainly a figurative Ex- 
preſſion, and can ſignify no more than 
that theSufferings of Good Men in the 
Cauſe of Truth, are had in continual 
Remembrance by God. I 
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It may likewiſe be urged, That we Ess Av 
read in the ſame myſtical Book of a» IV. 
innumerable Multitude of all Nation.. 


and Tongues in the heavenly Man- 
ſions. 

But as this is only a Prophetical 
Viſion, there can nothing be inferred 
from the particular Repreſentations 
which it contains. Otherwiſe, we 
might infer there ate Armies in Hea- 
ven riding on white Horſes, as is ſaid, 
Chap. x. ver. 14. - 

But, may it be ſaid, The noted Pa- 
rable of the rich Man and the Beggar, 
ſpeaks of an immediate Tranſlation 
of Souls either to Heaven or Hell af- 
ter Death, 

To this I anſwer, Twas the Opi- 
nion of St. Auſtin, as was before ob- 
ſerved, that by Abraham's Boſom, 
which is mention'd in this Parable and 
ſuppoſed by many to ſignify Heaven, 
nothing elſe is meant but the Inter- 
mediate State of Happineſs. So that 
by "ain; or Hades, which is here op- 
poſed to Abraham's Boſom, and which 
our Tranſlators have taken the Liberty 
to render Hel}, he muſt have under- 
ſtood no more- than an Intermediate 
State of Miſery; and, conſequently, 
'ris moſt probable, that by Flames and 
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Ess av Torment he underſtood Self-torment- 
IV. ing or Remorſe of Conſcience. 

But ſuppoſing Heaven and Hell to 
be here meant; yet as this is but a 
Parable, the Deſign of it was not to 
teach any Point of Speculation, but 
only to inculcate what we call the Mo- 


tice. The Opinion which ſome , 
without Ground, imagine to have 
prevail'd at that Time among the 
T7ews, concerning the Immediate Paſ- 
ſage of Souls either to Heaven or 
Hell, is indeed contrary to the clear- 
eſt Hints that are given in the O/q 
Teſtament with reference to the Fu- 
ture State; particularly to the. two 
Noted Texts, Jeb ix. 25. and Dan. 
Xil. 2, 3. Yet ſince that Opinion 
may be ſaid to have yielded as good 
a Foundation for the Moral, which 
our Saviour had in View, as the 
Truth could have done, he might 
here, as on other Occaſions, accom- 
modate his Diſcourſe to the Capacities 
of the People, and direct their Prac- 
tice without contradicting their Opi- 
nion, The rather, becauſe their ſup- 
poſed Opinion, tho' Erroneous, dif- 
fered from the Truth but in the Cir- 
cumſtance of Time, by only anteda- 
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ral, or Leſſon which relates to Prac- 
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ting the Happineſs and Miſery of the Es8av 
Final State; which was a Matter of IV. 
little or no Importance. Accordingly, Wo 


the Learned have long ſince agreed, 
that not the Circumſtances and Inci- 


dents, but the main Scope or Deſign 


of Parables is to be attended to. 

The Words of our Saviour to the 
penitent Thief on the Croſs, are like- 
wiſe quoted on this Occaſion, viz. To 
Day ſhalt thou be with me in Paradiſe. 

But there is no Difficulty in this. 
For it muſt be ſuppoſed that our Sa- 
viour ſpoke to the Thief in a manner 
ſuitable to his Apprehenſion. He muſt 
therefore be allow'd to have made 
uſe of the Word Paradiſe in the Senſe 
wherein it was then uſed among the 
Jeus. But Paradiſe, according to 
the Uſe of the Word even at that 
Time, ſignified not Heaven, but an 
Intermediate State of Happineſs “. 
"Tis likewiſe certain, that the Soul 
of our Saviour himſelf is not ſaid to 
have aſcended into Heaven till ſome 
conſiderable Time after his Crucifi- 
xion. The Soul of the Thief was 
therefore with the Soul of our Savi- 
our in the Intermediate State of Vir- 
tuous and Penitent Souls; which State 

| was 


* Pocock, Not. miſc. cap. 6. p. 176. 
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Ess ax was very fitly term'd Paradiſe and A. 
IV. brabam's Boſom (by way of Alluſion 
to a Pleaſant Garden and a Delicious 


Feaſt) as being a State of Happineſs, 
though not the Final State of Re- 
wards. 

Tis further objected, that the A- 

poſtle Paul, Phil. i. 23, and in ano- 
ther Place, declares his Deſire fo de- 
fart, or to be abſent from the Body, and 
to be preſent with Chriſt. 
In anſwer to this it might be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that the Expreſſion 70 
be preſent with Chriſt may ſignify no 
more than to be in the Cuſtody and 
under the more Immediate Protection 
of Chriſt. For in ſuch a Senſe the 
Words of Chriſt himſelf, when expi- 
ring on the Croſs, have been gene- 
rally and with Reaſon underſtood, 
vis. Father, into thy Hands I commend 
my Spirit; foraſmuch as it doth not 
appear that his Soul was receiv'd into 
the Glorious Preſence of God till after 
his viſible Aſcenſion into Heaven. 

But not to ſeem to have Recourſe 
to a Figure without ſufficient Reaſon, 
I ſhall humbly offer the following Re- 
flections. ; 

The Planet Mercury, as being the 
neareſt of all the Planetary Chorus to 
the Sun, may be ſaid ro be moſt im- 


mediately 
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mediately preſent with that glorious Ess Av 
Body. Yet this doth not hinder but IV. 
that Venus, the Earth and the other Sv 
Planets may likewiſe, in a proper 
Senſe, be ſaid to be preſent with it, 

as partaking of its Light and Influence, 

tho? in a leſs Degree, and at a greater 
Diſtance. Lec us now ſuppoſe the 
upper World to be divided into two 
Regions or Orbs, one of which may 

be termed the Final or Heavenly, the 
other the Intermediate or Paradiſiacal 
State of Souls. Let us further ſuppoſe 

the Glorified Body of Chriſt (agreea- 

bly to Rev. xxi. 23.) to be as a Sun 
diffuſing Light and Influence on both 
theſe Orbs or Regions, tho' in une- 
qual Degrees and at unequal Di- 
ſtances. On this Suppoſition, 'ris 
clear, that the Inhabitants of both 
theſe Regions may very properly be 

ſaid to be preſent with him, becauſe 

they all partake of his Light and In- 
fluence. 

This Hypotheſis is very agreeable 
to the Opinion of Divines of moſt 
Denominations; who allow that the 
Glorified Body of Chriſt, as at his 
Transfiguration, ſo now in his State 
of Exaltation eſpecially, is very lu- 
minous. 


But 
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| Ess av But ſome will further ſay, Did not th 
| IV. the Protomartyr Stephen ſee the Hea- th. 
| WY vens opened, &c. Acts vii. 56. and did Pre 
| he not, when expiring, cry, Lord th; 
| Jeſus receive my Spirit ? | as ( 
| I anſwer, What Stepben ſaw, was in- vet 
| deed a Repreſentation of the Heaven- ere 
| ly Glory, for the ſtrengthening of his ſen 
| Faith againſt his approaching Martyr- anc 
| dom: But no Man needs ſuppoſe it was Te 
| an Opening of Heaven in order to his thi 
| immediate Reception there. And as Me 
= for his dying Words (which are like the 
| thoſe of our Saviour on the Croſs) the 
| they only expreſs the actual Strength 

of his Faith and Confidence in Chrift, ſion 

for whoſe Cauſe he ſuffered; and 2 


BH they need not be ſuppoſed to ſignify 
[ any more than this, viz. © I commit 
| « my departing Soul to thy Care, to 

| © be reſerv'd to the Enjoyment of (wh 
| ce that Heavenly Glory, for which 

| thou haſt encouraged me to hope. 
| Tis likewiſe objected, That Solo- — 
| mon ſays, Eccleſ. xii. 7. Then ſhall the Dix 


| Duſt return to the Earth as it was, and * 

| the Spirit to God that gave it. % * 

| Bur as this Text ſpeaks of the Souls oy 
of All Men, both Good and Bad, 2 
without Exception; and as returning 75 

| to God, in a proper Senſe (i. e. enter- y = 

| ing into fioren) can import no leſs _ 


| than 
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than their entering into a fixed State, Ess Ax 
thetefote if it prove any thing to the IV. 
preſent Purpoſe, it muſt be this, vi. 


that the Souls of the Wicked, as well 
as of the Good, are received into Hea- 
ven. immediately after Death, to be 
eternally happy in the Beatifical Pre- 


ſence of God. But this is too abſurd 


and impious to be imagined. The 
Text then can import no more than 
this, chat, after Death, the Souls of all 
Men, both Good and Bad, remain in 
the Cuſtody and at the Diſpoſal of 
their Great Creator. 

"Tis therefore a figurative Expreſ- 
ſion: And it may not be impertinent, 
on occaſion of what has been here 
and elſwhere ſaid, to obſerve, that 
the explaining in. a proper Senſe the 


figurative Expreſſions of the Scriptures. 
(which, according. to the Genius of 


the Hebrew Language, abound with 
them) has been, in my humble Opi- 
nion, the Original of moſt Errors in 
Divinity. 
It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that 
it is ſometimes difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the figurative from the proper Senſe ; 
eſpecially if we are led by Intereſt 
or Prejudice, and reject the Aſſiſtance 
that Reaſon offers. But in the pre- 


ſcent Caſe, Intereſt alone ſeems to 


.- have 
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Ess Av have got the Aſcendant of Reaſon. For 
IV. whereas the Doctrine of an Interme- 
WW diate State had prevailed above Four- 


teen hundred Years without any con- 
ſiderable Oppoſition, it was at laſt 
condemn'd, in the Fifteenth Age, b 
the Popiſh Council of Florence, S hich 
decreed, © That the Souls of Saints 
te were immediately received into 
& Heaven, and admitted to the Vi- 


e fion of God.” And it is by this 


Decree that the whole Fabrick of the 
moſt profitable Romri/h Superſtitions, 
with regard to the Saints, 1s ſupport- 
ed; fuch as Canonizatiqns, Invocation, 
Image-worſhip, Reliques, Pilgrima- 
ges, meritorious Vows, &c. | 


SECT. VIII. 


When the whole Human Race ſhall 
have fully acted their ſeveral Parts on 
the Stage of this inferiour World, tis 
perfectly agreeable not only to Chri- 
ſtianity but to Reaſon, to think, that 
a general Day or Time of Account 
will come, when every Man, in the 
moſt ſolemn and awful manner, will 
be judg'd according to his Works. 

As for the Opinion of a particular 
Judgment to be paſs d on every Man 
immediately after Death, tis humbly 
conceiv d to have no manner of Foun- 


dation 
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dation either in Scaipture or Reaſon, Ess Av 
and to be no other than a Shift which IV. 
ſome People have been reduced to in WV 
Defence of what appears to be an er- 
roneous Opinion; I mean, the im- 
mediate Tranſlation of Humane Souls 

either to Heaven, Hell or Purgatory, 


Sz crT. IX. 


But if ſeparate Souls are, as we late- 
ly obſerv'd, in a preternatural and im- 

erfect State, as having no particular 
PALL 0G of many of their Acti- 
ons in the preſent State, for want of 
a Power to revive the Senſations of 
corporeal or bodily Objects; which 
Power depends on their Union with 
Bodies; tis farther reaſonable to con- 
clude, that before the General Judg- \ 
ment, they will (agreeably to the 
Chriſtian Revelation) be again cloath- 
ed with Bodies, and furniſh'd with 
the Means of reviving the neceſſary 
Senſations. Theſe Bodies the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation ſays will conſiſt of 
the ſame individual Subſtance with 
their former Bodies, rais'd by the Di- 
vine Power, but refined, and in all 
reſpects ſo diſpoſed as to be more ca- 
pable of aſſiſting the Soul's Opera- 
tions. By the Help of theſe refined 
or ſpiritual Bodies (as it is not untea- 

Q 2 ſonable 
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Essay ſonable to think) the Remembrance of 

IV. of the minuteſt Actions and Circum- re. 

— ſtances of Actions will be revived. th 
and all Men will be readily brought 


to confeſs the Equity of the Sentence ſti 
of the Great judge: For his Sentence tui 
will need no other Evidence to juſtify cal 
it but the Teſtimony of every Man's ve 
own Conſcience. ly 
One natural Reaſon for uniting Hu- * 
mane Souls to their former Bodies, Hi 
rather than to others, may (as we Wi 
elſewhere obſerved ) be drawn from nei 
the ſtrong Inclination they may ſtill or 
be conceived to have to thoſe Bodies, be 
which Inclination, being Natural, Im 
will not be fruſtrared. But the chief in 
Keaſon for ſuch Reunion is furniſh- ſto 
ed by the Chriſtian Revelation itſelf, Op 
and is to this Effect. Bodily Death Bo 
being one of the evil Conſequences of the 
the Firſt Sin, and a Saviour being ſent eit] 
to make not only ſufficient but abun- we 
dant Reparation for all the Evils oc- of 1 
calioned by that Sin, it was very fit hol 
and neceſſary that he ſhould bring a- | 
bout the Reunion and Reſurrection of not 
Humane Bodies. Lib 
But what Bounds can be ſet to bet. 
humane Curioſity? Some will here ref 
enquire, What will be the Structure thei 
of ma) 
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of thoſe refined Bodies at the Reſur- Ess av 
rection, and by what Ligaments will IV. 
their Parts be held together ? a ng 
To this I anſwer by another Que- 

ſt ion: Who perfectly knows the Struc- 

ture of our preſent groſſer Bodies, or 

can tell us how the Subſtance of their 

very Ligaments is ſo cloſely and ſtrong- 

ly connected or held together? | 

| Beſides, tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Humane Body at the Reſurrection, 

with regard to the Subtility and Looſ- 
neſs of its Particles, to reſemble Air 

or Flame, yet it may not, like them, 

be capable of Diſſipation. A faint 
Image of ſuch a ſubtile Body we have 

in the inviſible Particles of the Load- 
ſtone ; which, notwithſtanding the 
Oppoſition they meet with from other 
Bodies in paſſing continually through 

the Poles of the Stone, are not eaſily 
either obſtructed or diſſipated, tho' 

we have no Idea either of the Cauſe 
of their Motion, or of the Bands that 

hold them together. 

But fince the Scriptures determine 
nothing concerning this, we are at 
Liberty to imagine ſome Connection 
between certain Parts, at leaſt, of thoſe 
refined or ſpiritual Bodies: The ra- 
ther, becauſe on this Hypotheſis, it 

may more eaſily be conceived how 


the 
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Ess Av the ſuppoſed Images of paſs d Objects 
IV. may be both impreſs d and preſerv'd, 
and conſequently, how Senſations 


may be revived and retained, 


SECT. X. 


The Final and moſt Important State 
of Humane Souls, which follows the 
General Judgment, cannot but deſerve 


our greateſt Attention. The Thoughts 


of this, rend not only to gratify our 
Curiofity, but to render us Wiſer and 
Better. In the preſent State we are 
like Travellers: The greateſt /Happi- 


neſs and Unhappinefs lie before us; 


and it behoves us to be very ſollicitous 
about the Ways. For not the Plea- 
ſantneſs of a Way, but the End of 
the Journey is chiefly to be regarded. 
The Way to Happineſs, as we all 
ought to know, 1s Obedience to the 
Laws of the Supreme Governor; 
the Way to Unhappineſs is the 
Reverſe. The right Choice will, at 
once, be. our higheſt Wiſdom, and 
crueſt Intereſt. 

What Reaſon teaches with regard 
to the Unhappineſs of the Final or 
Laſt State, is no more than this, v2. 
that it will be moſt juſtly proportion'd 


to the Demerits of the Diſobedient. But 
as for the Happineſs of that State, 


Reaſon 


2 1 
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Reaſon doth not proportion it to any Ess av 
Merits of the Virtuous or Obedient, IV. 
but to the Beneficence of the Great SD 
Author of Nature, who is an over- 


Ong Fountain of Goodneſs. 


81 CT II. 


This Account that Reaſon gives, 
is indeed a very general one; and 
therefore as People are not wont to 
reſt ſatisfied with Generals, Imagina- 
tion has been ſet at work ( I mean a- 
mong the Pagans) to invent parti- 
cular Deſcriptions. 

The moſt noted Deſcriptions of the 
Happineſs and Unhappineſs of a fu- 
ture State of Humane Souls, accord- 
ing to the prevailing Opinions of Pa- 
gamſm, are given by thoſe two great | 
Poets Homer and V. rrgil. oy 3 

Homer's Deſcription is very plain, 1 
and agreeable to the Simplicity of that 140 
early Age. He ſuppoſes the Humane | 
Soul to be nothing but refined Matter, | 
capable of Pleaſure by feaſting on the f 
Steam of the Blood of Sacrifices, and | | | 
likewiſe of all the Variety of Tor- Wo. 
ments from Inſtruments of Torture in # 
a future State. | 

Virgil diſpoſes of departed Souls 
(after their receiving Sentence from 
the Infernal Judges) either in a Sort 


of 
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eier 
Esa of Purgatory, or in Tartarus, or in Þh 


IV. the Elyfar Fields. tc 
GY The" Pains'and Purifications of his te 
Purgatory are deſcribed as of ſhort © 70 
Duration: After which the purified 
Souls, having ſpent a Thouſand Vears L 
in Elyfum, and drunk of the River "_ 
Lethe or Oblivion, are ſaid by him to re- th 
turn to live in other Bodies upon Earth. Hy 
The Puniſhments of Tartarus he R 
repteſents as eternal, and as conſiſting 0 
in all Kinds of Torture, | Ar 
The Happineſs of the E/yfan Fields BY 
he deſcribes by pleafant Groves, Songs, 15 
and all ſuch diverting Exerciſes as the II 
happy Souls affected moſt in the pre- ö! 
ſent Life. | f wit 
The Opinion of eternal Puniſh- wit 
ment in a future State, is pretended 1 
by the Poet Lueretius to have been 4 
the Original of all Religion. Which WI 
ſeems to argue it to have been both | Ab 
very Ancient and General. But gur 
whether ſuch” Puniſhment was gene- I 
rally ſuppoſet ro be the Demerit of *. 
every. Offence, or only of ſome more ful 
flagitious Actions, may be doubted. 1 
Virgil, tis certain, inflids eternal Pu- pure 
niſhments on none but the open Con- yet 
temners of the Gods, Betrayers of of 
their Country, and other Offenders of Py 
the firſt Rank: The leſſer Offenders * 


he 
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he ſends to be bleach'd in the Winds, Eg8av 


to be waſh'd in a vaſt Gulf, or elſe - IV. 


to be refined. by Fire in his Punga- - 


fory. | | 
This Poet ſuppoſes the Earth to be 
extended like à Floor; of which he 


conceives, the Heaven (the Seat of 


the Gods, and of ſo much of the De- 
mi-Gods as was Divine) to be the 


Roof. Under this Floor he ſuppoſes 


a vaſt Hollow, divided into {eyeral 
Apartments, in which he places not 


only Tartarus or Hell, but Purgatory 


and the Ely/ian Fields, or the Seats of 
Happy Souls. Tartarus he repreſents 
to be as a Fortification moated round 
with a Lake of Fire, and encompaſs d 
with a triple Wall, ſupported by Pil- 
lars of Adamant,. not to be demoliſh- 
ed by the united Force of all the Gods. 
Within this Place he ſuppoſes a vaſt 
Abyſs, ſunk twice as deep below the 
Surface of the Earth as the Heaven 


is raiſed above it; which Abyſs he 


makes the Scene of the moſt dread- 
ful and durable Torments. 
Though this whole Deſcription is 
purely Imaginary, as to Particulars, 
yet in the General, tis ſo far founded 
on Tcuth, as it ſuppoſes, what Rea- 
ſon upon the moſt ſolid Grounds ad- 
mits, viz. Tnat it will hereafter b- 
R well 
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Ess Ax well with the Good, and ill with the 
IV. Bad, in a juſt Proportion to their 
Wo Condutt in the preſent Life. It was 
likewiſe fo far beneficial to Mankind, 

at that Time, as it ſerved to deter 

from Vice and recommend Virtue, 

and as it repreſented to the diſcern- 

ing Eye, in the particular Accounts 

of thoſe Imaginary Future Puniſh- 
ments, the real and natural Conſe- 
quences of Vice even in the preſent 

State. Thus when the Earth-ſprung 
Giants, who attempted to ſcale Hea- 

ven, were ſaid to ſunk below all 
others in the vaſt Abyſs, it ſerved to 
remind Men, that a Fall naturally 
follows Pride and Ambition, and that 

the higher one aſpires to undeſerved 
Honour, the lower he may be plung'd 

into Shame and Contempt. The like 


Morals might alſo be drawn from the Brij 
Fables of Tantalus, Ixion, Sifiphus gre 
and others. unf 
0 and 

SECT, XII. | 8 

Though the Books of the Few:/þ can 
Religion contain, as we believe, a int 
Divine Revelation, yetwe find in them alſo 
no very particular Deſcriptions either For 
of the Final State of Happineſs or of deſt 
Puniſhmetit; and the ſhort Hints they tan 
give are plainly figurative. the 
n | ©  Topbet ſed 
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Tophet is ſaid to have been prepared Ex8av 
of Old, and is deſcribed as a Place of IV. 
Torment by Fire. "Tis likewiſe, ſaid VV 


that they that turn many unto Righteouſ- 
neſs, ſhall ſhine as the Stars, and that the 
Wicked, at the Reſurrection, ſhall a- 
wake to Shame and everlaſting Con- 
tempt, Dan. x11. 

But tis well known, Tophet or the 
Valley of Hinnom (from whence the 
rein or Gebenna, which fignifies Hell 
in the New Teſtament, is derived) 
was the Place where Children were 


ſacnficed by Fire to the Idol Moloch. 


Thedreadful Solemnities of that Place, 


were therefore uſed as a fit Emblem 


or Figure of the Final State of Puniſh- 
ment. | 

'Tis likewiſe certain, that the 
Brightneſs of Stars, being what ſo a- 
greeably ſtrikes the Eye, can be no 
unfit Emblem of Future Exaltation 
and Glory. 

Shame and Contempt, ſince they 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any Place 
in the Final State of Puniſhment, muſt 
alſo be look'd upon as Figurative. 
For Shame is too nearly allied to Mo- 
deſty and Repentance to gain Admit- 
tance among thoſe whom Deſpair, and 


the Cuſtom of Sinning muſt be ſuppo- 


ſed to have harden'd to the laſt De- 
R 2 gree. 
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Es88ay gree, And as for Contempt, itcan pro- f 
IV. perly have no place with thoſe who be- 1 
— > ing in the {ame State of Unhappineſs, 8 
can have no temptation to exerciſe any F 
Contempt of others; which can pro- 0 
ceed from nothing but Difference of F 
State or Circumſtances, or ſome Ine- e 
quality either real or ſuppoſed. And 9 
to imagine that either the Divine Be- F 
ing or Good Spirits ſhould, in a pro- v 
per Sence, contemn the unhappy Suf- d 
ferers, would be ro attribute that to 8 
them which is very unworthy of h 
them. For Contempt is nearly allied t 
to Pride and Inſolence. 1 
Therefore thoſe Ideas of Final ſt 
Happineſs and Unhappineſs, which a1 
are given us by the Few! Revelation, C 
being only Figurative, can import no fr 
more than that General Dictare of | 
Reaſon aforemention'd, viz. It will th 
be well with the Good and ill with Pi 
the Bad in a juſt Proportion, (at leaſt) fr. 
to their Conduct in the preſent State. ſci 
Sz cr. XIII. I 
The Mabometan Aecount of the fu- of 
ture Happineſs and Unhappineſs of 
Humane Souls, if meant in a proper 
Senſe, is very Groſs and Senſual, and 
is confeſs'd, even by Avicenna, a no- th 
ted Mabometan Philoſopher, to be far H: 


from 
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from agreeable to the Dictates of Rea- Ess ar 
ſon. The Happineſs of the Future IV. 
State, according to that pretended . 
Revelation, conſiſts in the Enjoyment 
of Magnificent Palaces, Flowery 
Fields and beautiful Gardens plant- 
ed with Trees of Gold bearing moſt 
delicious Fruit; as likewiſe in the 
Pleaſures of Feaſting and the Con- 
verſation of beautiful Virgins in Sha- 
dy Groves and by the Sides of purling 
| Streams. The Account of the Un- 
4 happineſs and Miſery of that State is, 
that the Wicked ſhall be tormented 
with Fire and ſcalding Water and 
ſtung by Serpents bigger than Camels; 
and that when burnt and turn'd to 
Coals, they ſhall be rais'd again, for 
freſh Torments. 
We need only remark here, that 
the Mahometan Account of Future 
Puniſhment by Fire is partly taken 1 
from the Letter of the preceding De- ly 
ſcriptions. For 'tis well known that #1 
Mahomet borrow'd moſt of his Doc- | 4 
trines from the more Ancient Schemes 
of Religion. | q 


8 1 cr. XIV. _ 1 
We may now proceed to conſider -. 


the Accounts of the Final State of 
Happineſs and Miſery afforded us 
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Essav by Chriſtianity, the cleareſt and full- 
IV. eſt, though not the laſt Inſtitution of 
ww Religion. | 


Though neither the Old nor the 


New Teſtament ſpeaks fo clearly of 


any Particular Abodes of Souls in an 


Intermediate State, yet Heaven and 


Hell are very plainly repreſented as 
particular Places of Abode, not as 
States only. The New Teſtament 
eſpecially is very expreſs in aſſerting 
a Diſtinction of Places in the Final 
State: And in this it has the Suffrage 
of Reaſon. For agreeable Society is 
certainly a very conſiderable part of 
Happineſs, and Company that is diſ- 
agreeable very much enhances, Miſe- 
ry. Which Reaſon is likewiſe equally 
ſtrong to prove a Diſt inction of Places 


even in the Intermediate State, if any 


ſuch State be admitted. 

The Place of Final Happineſs is 
generally agreed by Chriſtians to be 
the Empyrean Heaven, beyond the 
Fix'd Stars. But the Place of Miſery 
is diſputed ; only it's Situation is a- 
agg to be ſomewhere beneath or be- 
ow. [ | 
As for the Duration of the State of 


Final Happineſs, though we have the 


greateſt Reaſon to ſer aſide Merit, yet 
no Man can make any „ to 
believe 
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believe it will be Eternal: For. ſure Ess av 
no Man will ſeek to abridge the. Di- IV. 
vine Goodneſs. | But as to the particu« Vo 


lar Kinds of Happineſs in that State, 
we are much at a loſs: And no won- 
der, ſince the Chriſtian Revelation it- 
ſelf tells us that the Glory of the Fi- 
nal State of Happineſs is a thing yet 
to be reveal d, and that it doth not yet 
appear what we ſhall be. From whence 
we may conclude that the Preſent 
State affords no Ideas, or at leaſt, none 
that are adzquate to the Fruition of 
that State. Accordingly, 'tis ſaid, Eye 
hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither 
bath it entered into the Heart of Man 
to conceive the things that God hath pre- 
pared for thoſe that love him, ſo that 
what the ſame Revelation tells us elſe- 
where of Crowns, Palms of Victory, 
Rivers of Pleaſure, and the like, can 
be only Figurative. And certainly the 
Viſion of the Face of God, which the 
Chriſtian Revelation ſpeaks of as the 
Perfection of Celeſtial Happineſs , 


muſt likewiſe be own'd to be no more | 


than Figurative. 

Let this laſt Expreſſion, as we may 
obſerve, has a Tendency to direct us 
to place the Perfection of Future 
Happineſs in Intellectual Pleaſures. 
For ſeeing the Face of God, though 


Figurative, 
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this, that we ſhall hereafter enjoy a 


much clearer Knowledge of the Na- 


ture of God than at preſent. 

But, probably, as the Notions of 
Mahomet with regard to Future Hap- 
pineſs are too groſs and ſenſual, ſo, on 
The contrary, the Notions of ſome 
Chriſtian Divines, who place the Ce- 


leſtial Happineſs purely in Contem- 


tion and Praiſe, are too much re- 
ned. For as both our External and 
Internal Senſations have been obſerv'd 
to proceed from one and the ſame Per- 
ceptive Faculty, tis not unreaſonable 
to think that the Perceptive Faculty, 
in it's full Latitude, will be gratified 
in every ſuitable Manner, even to the 


utmoſt Extent of our preſent regular 


Withes and Defires. And not only 


ſo, but that it will, as we before ob- 


ferv'd, be gratified with other Senſa- 
tions which, at preſent, we know 
nothing of. And as Affections follow 


Senfations, no doubt but they will be 


Hkewiſe ſatisfied, in all innocent 
Manners, with agreeable Company 
wo excluding that of our former 

riends) as well as with the moſt a- 


greeable Objects; which ſeems to be 


meant by the Expreſſion of Sitting 


down 
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down with ABRAHAM, Isaac andEﬀay 


Jacos in the Kingdom of Heat en. 


It may here be queried, Whether vo 


Knowledge, and the Intellectual Plea- 
ſure it yields, will in the Final State 
of Happineſs be at once brought to 
the utmoſt Perfection, according to 
the ſeveral Capacities, or whether it 
will gradually increaſe. 

In anſwer to this, it may be ob- 
ſerved, That our Knowledge conſiſts 


not merely in an Inſight into the Na- 


tures, but moſtly in a View of the 
Relations and Dependences of Things. 
But a bare ſuperficial Proſpect of the 
mutual Dependences of the Almigh- 
ty's Works of Wiſdom and Power 
(ſetting aſide a thorough Inſight into 
their ſeveral Natures) would probably 
be too large to be diſt inctly taken at 
once by any created Being. That 
therefore which may be more per- 
fectly acquir'd by Degrees, will not 
(as we have Reaſon to believe) be leſs 
perfectly infus d at once. And this 
is the rather to be believ'd, becauſe 
we are told there are Things which 
even the Angels deſire to look into. Our 
Happinefs therefore will very proba- 
bly be ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
with Increaſe of Knowledge, that it 
will partly reſult from it. But if this 

8 be 
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| 
Mi 
1 | Ess ay be true with regard to the Knowledge 
1 IV. of the Creator's Works, how much 
1 more muſt it be ſo with regard 
to the Knowledge of the Nature of the 

| Great.Creator Himſelf ? Increaſe of 
Knowledge is therefore very conſiſ- 
tent with all the Happineſs that Hu- 
mane Nature in its moſt exalted State 
is capable of. We ſhall indeed be made 
| Perfect (as the Scripture ſays) but we 

| ſhall ſtill be Men. We ſhall ee God 
| as He 1s, but fo as the Eyes of our 


Minds are capable of Viewing Him. 
| What has been obſerv'd of the par- 
ticular Deſcriptions of Heaven or the 
Place of Final Happineſs, may like- 
„ wiſe be remark'd of thoſe of the Place 
of Final Miſery; which Miſery is like- 
wiſe repreſented as of eternal Dura- 
tion. The Deſcriptions, of it are figura- 
tive, and taken from ſuch Things as 
the preſent State affords. The moſt 
ſhocking Ideas we are acquainted with 
: are excited, to deter us from Sin, the 
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reateſt of Evils. We read of the b, 
orm that never dies, and of unguench- 
able Fire. But the Idea of Fire, be- P 
ing taken. from the Elementary Fire 0 
1 in the Valley of- Hinnom, and join'd 
| with the Idea of Worm, which is n 
plainly Figurative, an may very rea- & 


ſonably 
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ſonably be ſuppoſed to be likewiſe Ess ax 


F 9 


e read indeed of Elementary .= 
Fire, which, at the Second Coming 


of Chriſt, will devour or deſtroy the 
Wicked, 2 Pet. ii. 12. Heb. x. 27. But 
this appears to be meant of Fire which 
will deſtroy the Bodies of ſuch wick- 
ed Men who ſhall be found alive at 
that Time, but not of eternal Fire. 
Some ancient Fathers held indeed a 
Fire of Tryal, for manifeſting the 
Works of all that ſhall have lived 
upon Earth both Good and Bad, 

rounding their Opinion on 1 Cor. 
Hi. 13. explain'd by Mark ix. 4, 9. 
Every one ſhall be ſalted with Fire, 


aud every Sacrifice ſhall be ſalted with 


Salt. But as they pleaded no Tradi- 
tion for this Interpretation, we have 
the more room to think they took 
in a literal Senſe, what was meant on- 
ly in a figurative. For befides that 
alt, which is here join'd with Fire, 
cannot bear a proper Senſe, it muſt 
be allow'd that Fire, though a very 
proper Inſtrument to try Metals, is 
a very unfit one to try the Hearts or 

Conſciences of Men. | 
Toconclude, All that we can with 
Reaſon infer ſrom the Defcriptions 
of the Final States of Humane Souls, 
8 2 is, 
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Ess Av is, that it will be well with the Good 


IV. in ſuch manner as ſuits the Goodneſs 0 
of God, and ill wich the Bad in a juſt Vi 
Proportion to the Demerits of their m 

Crimes. ce 

As for the Demerits of Crimes, we fe 

have ſpoken of them in a former hi 

: Treatiſe; for which Reaſon we ſhall in 
be brief. What is proper to be here tu 

added ſeems to be this. Tis reaſona- v 

ble to think that the greater Demerit an 


of an Offence (conſider'd without re- 
gard to Civil Inſticution) doth not 
proceed from the greater Quality of 
the Perſon offended (for that, in ſome 
Caſes, may make it leſs, as it renders 
him leſs capable of ſuffering Detri- 
ment) but from the greater Perſo- 
nal Obligations of the Offender, and 
from the greater Senſe he had of his 
Obligations at the Time he commit- 
ted the Offence. Accordingly, an Of- 
fence againſt a mean Perſon to whom 
I have particular Obligations, is great- | 


er.than an Offence againſt a Prince to ren 
whom J have none but what I have me 
to the reſt of Mankind in common the 
And an Offence at a Time when I juſl 
have a lively Senſe of any Favour or. neſ 
Obligation, is plainly more aggrava- tra 
ted than when the Senſe of it is worn anc 
off. | oh juſt 


If 
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If therefore, (by parity of Reaſon) Ezzar 


Offences committed againſt the Di- 


vine Being are concluded to be the 


moſt heinous of all others, it pro- 
ceeds not immediately from the Per- 
fection of his Nature (for that renders 
him incapable of receiving or ſuffer- 
ing any Detriment) but from the Na- 
ture of our Obligations to Him; 
which are certainly the greateſt of 
any. 
Conſequently, whatever poſitive Pu- 
niſhment there maybe inthe FinalState 
of Miſery, it will be duly proportion- 
ed to the Obligations of the Offend- 
ers, and to their Senſe of thoſe Obli- 
gations to the Divine Being, Which 
Obligations and their Senſe of them, 
fince they will appear to have been 
very different (as well as the Facts 
committed) therefore the Degrees of 
poſitive Puniſhment we muſt ſuppoſe 
will be no leſs different. * 
But tho' the Degrees will be diffe- 
rent, yet the Duration of the Puniſh- 
ments may be the ſame. For certainly 
the Great judge of the World may 
juſtly exclude all thoſe from Happi- 
neſs for ever, who knowingly act con- 
trary to the Duties on the Perform- 
ance of which their Happineſs was 
juſtly ſuſpended. | 
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| S ger. I. 1 
d che Chriftian Revela- 
ien firſt brought Life and 
w__ Fell [mortality to light, or 
= Ei yiclded the cleareſt and 
===) moſt convincing Proofs 
of the Humane Soul's Immortality 
and Reunion to an Immortal Body, 
| fo the Jeuiſe Revelation gave vs the 
| fit Notice of our entire Dependence 


WW . 


with reſpect to Exiſtence, Life an 1 

tality, " AK 846 2 A 
pendent Source of all Things. In bot | 
Caſes, Revelation bas taught us to . 


foar to a Pitch above the ſublimeſt 
Speculat ion: 
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Speculations of mere Philofophy, by Essar 
encouraging us in an unwearied Search V. 
after the rational Proofs of theſe two Sw 
moſt important Doctrines, of the 
Truth and Certainty of which it had 
given vs ſuch previous Affurance. 

Tho' ſomething hath been already 
ſaid in a former Treatiſe, with re- 
ſpect to our Dependence on One E- 
ternal Being as our Creator, yer the 
Bounds T had then preſcribed ro my- 
ſelf, being too narrow, tis hoped it 
will be forgiven me, if 1 here reſume 
and enlarge on a Subject which is the 
very Baſis of true Religion. In ſo do- 
ing I ſhall be forced ro omit that ve- 
ry ane and copious Argument ta- 
ken from the Signatures or Tokens of 
Wiſdom and Deſign to be obſerv'd in 
the Structure of the Univerſe, not on- 
ly becauſe it has been ſufficiently 
Treated of elſewhere *, but chiefly be- 
cuuſe it doth not immediately affect 
the moft numerous Set of Unbelice- 
ers; I mean the Spino/ifts. 
Creation may fignify the Produttion 
either of à new or of a new 
SubRance. : .. 
That the World receiv'd = new 
Porm, or chat it was form'd out of a 


'Chaos or indigeſted Heap of Matter 
by 


* Impartial Enquiry, p. 74, c. 
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Ear by a moſt Wiſe and Powerful Cauſe, 
V. was generally believ'd by the more 


Ancient Greeks and others, who it 
ſeems receiv d that Doctrine by Tra- 


dition from the moſt early Ages. And 
even ſuch among the Greeks, who de- 
nied the Exiſtence of any ſuch Cauſe 


were notwithſtanding (many of them) 


convinc'd that the preſent Form of 
the Univerſe was not Eternal, tho” 
they aſcrib'd it to Chance; which was 
no Cauſe, but a mere Notion made 
up of Blindneſs and Impotence. 


ARGUMENT I. 

Of this, the Poet Lucretius is an 
unexceptionable Witneſs, who tho” 
an Atheiſtical Atomiſt, argues from 
the late Beginning of Hiſtory, that the 

eſent Form or Figure of the World 

d a Beginning. 

The Greeks, tis confeſs'd, from 
whoſe Hiſtories Lucretius takes his 
Argument, are allow'd ro have been 
none .of the moſt Ancient Nations ; 
their Hiſtorical Period, according to 
Varro, beginning but with the firſt 
reviv'd Olympiad, which was not till 
the World, according to Mojes's Ac- 
count, was about Three thouſand 


Years old. Some indeed allow that 
their Hiſtorical Period began about 


wo 
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two Centuries earlier, vis. at the De- EssAN 


ſtruction of T; roy, which was about V. 
Two thouſand eight hundred Years vv 


later than the My/aick Epoch. 

But tho', according to the Moſarck 
Account, theAge of the World'is little 
ſhorr of Six thouſand Years which 
Account is not only much earlier than 
any credible Account of Time to be 
met with in the Grecian Hiltories ; 
but goes higher than the Hiſtorics of 
moſt other Nations) yet how ſhort is 
the Space of Six thouſand Vears! 

It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that 
three ſeveral Nations have pretended 
to a much earlier Account of Time 
than even this of Moſes; viz. the A 
Hrians, the Egyptians and the Chi- 
neſe. Bur the Vanity of their Preten- 
ſions may appear from the following 
Obſervations. 

That the Pretenſions of the A- 
rians were vain may be concluded 
from hence, That Caliſibenes go- 
ing with Alexander the Great to the 
Conqueſt of Pera, and be ing deſired 
by Ariſtotle to ſearch into the Anti- 
quities of Babylon preſerv'd by the 
Chaldeans (who were, at that Time, 
a Sort of Babyſonifh Philoſophers) 
writ back, That after the moſt dili- 
gent Enquiry, he could find no Ac- 

_- count 
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Essay count of above One thouſand nine 


hundred and three Vears; which Years 


oC appear to have begun with Ninus the 


Son of Belus their firſt King *, a- 
greeably to the Mo/aick Account. 

As for the Account of the Egyp- 
tians, we are aſſur'd, that it did not 
exceed the Chaldean Account above 
Sixty-ſeven Years. Tis likewiſe cer- 
tain, they were a People guilty of ex- 
treme Vanity, and infinitely addicted 
to Fables: And their Hiſtory, pub- 
liſhed by Menetho and pretending to 
ſo great Antiquity, made its firſt Ap- 
pearance (as well as the Chaldean 
Hiſtory of Beroſus) at or near the 
Time of Ptolomy Philadelphus, when 
the Old Teſtament was tranſlated in- 
to Greek, and was probably forged 
(in part at leaſt) in Oppoſition to 
the Moſaicł Account of Time. 

As for the Chineſe Account, the 


Difference between that and the Ac- 


count of Moſes, has been ſufficiently 
adjuſted by allowing for the Diffe- 
rence of the Years, and it has been 
found to extend no farther than Four 
thouſand odd hundred Solar Years 
backward. Tis likewiſe not well to 
be ſuppoſed that either the Chaldeans, 

1 Egyptians, 


* Vid. Loc. Caliſthenis ap. Simpl. & Ariſt. 2do. 
de Ccelo. 
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Fgyptians or Chineſe, if they had made Ess ax 
Aſtronomical Calculations ſo many V. 
Thouſands of Years as they pretend, WY 


could have remain'd ſo long ignorant 
of the true Theory of the Planetary 
Motions, and of the exact Method of 
calculating Eclypſes. 

But if the Hiſtories and Polity of 
theſe moſt Ancient Nations were of 
ſo late Originals, what can it ſo rea- 
ſonably be aſcrib'd to as to the late 
Original of Mankind and of this Ter- 
reſtrial Frame of Things? 


ARGUMENT II. 


Add to this the late Invention of 


Writing and Chronology ( without 
which Hiſtory could not well be pre- 
ſerved or diſtinctly underſtood) toge- 
ther with the late Beginning of all 
other uſeful Arts and Sciences, and 
it will ſtill amount to a-ſtronger Proof 
of the late Formation of this Terre- 
ſtrial Globe. 

As for the Art of Writing; tis 
highly probable that Meſes was the 
firſt Introducer of Letrers as well as 
the firſt Writer of Hiſtory. This 
ſeems to be confirm'd by the general 
Report of Hiſtorians, who agree that 
from Phencia Letters were original 
derived. Accordingly, the Greeks call'd 
their Lettere, Powriters Tea uhr, Phæni- 

T 2 cia 
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Ess Av cian Letters, becauſe firſt introduced / 
V. among them by Cadmus a Phenician p 
Vor Canaanite; who is ſuppoſed to have n 
borrowed them from the Jews. C 

As for Chronology, 'tis certain that 

the greateſt Part of the World were 

long ignorant of it: Or if they had 

any Notion of it, it was ſhew in 
teckoning by Months or elſe by Years b 
arbitrarily compoſed of more or few- n 
er Months. The firſt Computation h 
of che Chaldeans and Egyptians was by 0 
ſingle Months, and afterwards by d 
5 Years of four Months each *. The P 
f i bin ch Raman Year confiſted firſt. of ten u 
me. Months, and afterwards of twelve. 0 
The Chineſe firſt reckoned fingle m 
Months, as did the Arabian, Ame— 0O¹ 
ricans and others, till the Revolutions ſt 
of the Sun (or rather of the Earth) b! 
became better underſtood. But that 0 
was not till very late. The firſt who A 
reduced the differing Computations 0¹ 
of Time to any tolerable Regularity by 
and Exactneſs, was Meton, who in- to 
vented the famous Period of nineteen P. 
Years; call'd the Golden Number. M 
The Names of the reputed firſt it 
Inventors of moſt other Arts and Sci- te 
ences are not only preſerv'd, but are, pe 
many of them freſh in the Memories 8 
of the grateful Part of Mankind: ve 


And 
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And the. Progreſs and gradual Im- Essav 
proyement of all uſeful Knowledge V. 
may be traced in Hiſtory within the > 


oe of Six thouſand Years. 


ARGUMENT III. 


Add to this, the Gredual Increaſe 
Mankind, and it will further corro- 
orate the Aſfertion of the late For- 
mation of this Terreſtrial Globe. It 
has been obſerv'd, that the Number 
of Mankind (norwithſtanding the or- 
dinary Caſualties of Wars, Famines, 
Peſtilence and other Calamities) is 
uſually doubled in the Space of three 
or four Hundred. Years. Examples 
may be produced of ſuch Increaſe our 
of the Jewiſh, Grecian and Roman Hi- 
ſtories. But admitting an Increaſe of 
but one Perſon in an Age, the Increaſe 
of Mankind in an eternal Series of 
Ages, muſt have been fo great as not 
only to have overſtock'd the Earth, 
but (could a Paſſage have been found) 
to have repleniſh'd all the habitable 
Parts of the Univerſe, tho' it had been 
Millions of times more extenſive than 
it is: For the greateſt imaginable Ex- 
tenſion bears no Proportion to a ſup- 
poſed actually infinite Increaſe. 
Some will here have recourſe to uni- 
verſal Deluges for reducing the Num- 
bers 
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Ess Av bers of Mankind from time to time. 
V. But as theſe cannot be ſuppoſed with 
V out a miraculous Interpoſition of ſome 
Power ſuperior to Nature, in orderei- 
ther to the bringing on or carrying off 
the Waters, and of a Providence, in 
order to the Preſervation of ſome of 
the Humane Race from ſo general 
Calamities ; ſuch a Suppoſition can 
be, of no Service to the Cauſe of our 
Adverſaries. 


ARGUMENT IV. 


As Mankind gradually increaſe in 
Number, ſo Mountains gradually De- 
creaſe both in Bulk and Height: 
Which, if it be not a further Proof 
of the late Original, is at leaſt, a 
good Argument againſt the Zrernity 

of the preſent Form of the Earth. 
Certain Hills and Mountains fa- 
mous in Hiſtory, are obſerved to 
have, been higher and bulkier than 
at preſent; and the ſame may be con- 
cluded in ſome Degree of all others. 
Their Decreaſe both in Bulk and 
Height, may be aſcrib'd partly to 
the Force of the Winds, and part- 
ly to the Waſhing of the Rains and 
Torrents, which wear their Tops and 
Sides, and carry down Quantities of 
Earth, and ſometimes vaſt Rocks, in- 
o 


Sr, 
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happen'd through the Decay of the 


Texture of the Materials of which 


they conſiſt. For vaſt Slices of the 
Alps and other rugged Mountains, 
have been known to fall off merely 
by their own Weight (as happen'd at 
the Deſtruction of the Town of Pleurs 
near Chevennes) without any perceiv- 
able external Cauſe; which could be 
aſcrib'd to nothing but an internal 
Decay. Now theſe Gaps and Hol- 
lows in the Sides of Mountains, and 
the Diminutions made on their Tops, 
are never fill'd up or repair'd by any 
internal Principle of Growth, as far 
as can be obſerv'd. But if fo, then 
the Cauſes having been always the 
ſame, the Mountains in a Succeſ- 
ſion of infinite Ages, muſt have been 
entirely levell'd. Which ſince it hath 
not happen'd, we may firmly con- 
clude, that the preſent Form of this 
Globe of the Earth was not from 
Eternity. | 

To theſe Arguments, which re- 
gard the Earth only, I ſhall add 
two others ; one of which regards the 
whole Solar Syſtem, the other the 
entire viſible Univerſe. 


ARGUMENT 


143 
to the Vallies. It may likewiſe have Essav 


V. 
a 
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Ess r | anc 
VW. © 'ARGUMENT V. ob 
Wo poffible Addition can render | 
any Number actually infinfte or abſo- of 
: lutely Great, 1. e. ſo Great as to make ber 
it Abſolutely Impoſſible or Contradic- bee 
tory for it to become Greater. An the 
Actually Infinite Number is therefore to 
too Abſurdto be ſuppoſed. Vet ſuppoſ- mo 
ing an Actually Infinite or Abſolutely ver 
Great Number, it would be ſtill more fiſt: 
palpably Abſurd to ſuppoſe it to be ex- cre 
ceeded by another Number. 
But both theſe Abſurdities muſt be fin 
believed, if we ſuppoſe the Preſent a D 
Form or Frame of the Solar Syſtem an) 
to have been from Erernity. For In- the 
ſtance. The Revolutions of the Pla- Sol 
net Saturn about the Sun, each of tio1 
which is perform'd in the Space of a- 
bout Thirty Years, muſt, if from E- 
ternity, have been Actually Infinite in | 
Number, notwithſtanding that con- viſt 
tinual Additions are made. But the lute 
Revolutions of the Moon about the Im 
Earth, each of which is per form'd in wil 
Twenty eight Days, muſt, if from nit) 
Eternity too, have been vaſtly greater gar 
in Number” than the Revolutions of are 
Saturn; and ſo one Actually Infinite fol 
or Abſolutely Great Number muſt tO | 
have vaſtly, nay Infinitely, exceeded hay 


another 
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another, contrary to What * before Exav 
obſetrv d. gun Vo 
If it be ſaid, that the (a OA 
of Saturn have not been mote in Num, 
ber (though gtratet Additions have 
been eternally oy to them) Ae N 
thoſe: of the Mau: I anſwer, This, 
to ſay no more, is yery abſurd, and a 
moſt fruitleſs Attempt to change the 
very Nature of Number, Which. ny, 
ſiſt in being Proportionable and 
creaſeable by Addition 
But if there can be no actualhy 1 
finite Number, and if, ſuppoſing 1 
a Number, it cannot be exceeded by. 
any other Number, it fallaws, that 
the preſent Form or Frame, of the 
Solar Syſtem, and the Planetary Mo- 
tions could not be from Eternity. 


ARGUMENT. VI. 


Laſtly. If the Form, of the entige 
viſible Univerſe was Eternal, it wasabſo- 
lutely Neceſſary, or it was abſolutely 
Impoſſible it ſhould have been other 
wiſe than it was and is. For Eter- 
nity and abſolute Neceſſity, with re- 
gard both to Exiſtence and Eſſence, 
are the very ſame. But what was ab- 
ſolutely Neceſſary, or ſo Neceſſary as 
to render it Impoſſible for it not to 
have been, or been otherwiſe than it 

U was 
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Essay was and is, muſt both have been, and 


V. till be abſolutely Unchangeable. Bur ec 
ſince our Experience will not ſuffer B 
us to aſcribe ſuch” Unchangeableneſs ce 
to the Form of the Viſible Univerſe, p. 
conſequently, we ought not to aſcribe CC 
to it Eternity or abſolute Neceſſity. of 
Not to repeat the mentioned P. 
Changes in the Surface of this Globe gt 
of the Earth, which, had they been ne 
gradually increaſing from Eternity, be 
would have quite altered the Form w 
ol it, *ris certain that even that glori- C 
ous Body which is as the Soul of this P. 

whole Planetary Syſtem, has not been 
free from remarkable and almoſt fa- th 
tal Changes; Changes that cannot F 
with the leaſt Colour of Reaſon be m 
. to have proceeded from Pe 
erfection, but which evidently im- th 
ported Imperfection. Such was that ſu 
Change that happen'd about the time H 
of the Death of Julius Cæſar (men- je 
tioned by Pliny) when both its Light h: 
and Heat were ſo debilitated, for. the ut 
Space of almoſt a Vear, that the Stars th 
wereſeen at Noon- day, and the Fruits th 
of the Earth were ſcarce ripen'd. And ſo 
ſuch another Change in the Sun is re- ri 
corded to have happen'd in the Reign be 
of the Emperor Juſtinian. ti 
| w 


. Whether 
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Whether theſe Phænomena proceed- Ess Av 
ed from Evaporations from its own V. 
Body, or from ſome other Cauſe, ti 


certain thar ſurprizing Changes hap- 
pened in that great Luminary. And 
confidering the Number and Bigneſs 
of its Maculz or Spots, which in all 
Probability are not natural, but have 
grown by Degrees on its Surface, it 
needs not ſeem ſtrange. that ſome have 
been apprehenſive that, in time, it 
will be totally cover'd with a thick 
Cruſt, to the utter Deſtruction of our 
Planetary Syſtem. 


Add to theſe Changes in the Sun, 
the total diſappearing of divers of the 


Fix'd Stars after having been viſible 
many Ages: Which, whether it hap- 
pened through the Incruſtation of 
their Surfaces or otherwiſe, affords a 
ſufficient Proof that the Form of the 
Heavenly Bodies is imperfect and ſub- 
ject to Change, and that therefore it 
hath not been from Eternity. The 
undoubted Conſequence of which is 

that (ſince Chance is nowentirely out of 
the Queſtion) they were form'd by 
ſome Eternal Being; who neceſſa- 
rily poſſeſſed the Perfection of Li- 
berty, or the Power of acting diſcre- 
tionally, with regard to other Beings, 
without any Change in Himſelf, 


U 2 whoſe 
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V. 
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This leads us directly to he Conſi- 
deration of the other Notion of Crea- 


tion; viz. that of the Production of 
a ne Subſtance." 1 
By the Creation or Production of 
a he Subſtance; or of a new Subject 
of peculiar Attributes, no more is 
meant than this: That whereas from 
Eternity there was nothing but the 
Divine or Abſolutely Independent 
BEING, He by the free Exerciſe of 
His Abſolutely Independent Power 
caus'd Something which was not be- 
fore to Be. 

In confidering this Norion of Crea- 
tion, we may regard it either as Po/- 


fible or Certain. 


The Paſſibility of the Creation or 
Production of a New Subſtance (or 
a New Subject of peculiar Attributes) 
may appear. 

Firſt, from the Creation or Pro- 
auction of New Forms or Modes, al- 
ready demonſtrated. For if theſe are 
not mere Nothings, then Something 
was newly created when they were 


produced. Thus when the Moon firſt 


began her Circuit about the Earth (for 


We 
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we have proved it could not be fromE- Ess Av 
rernity). a New, Motion was created or V. 
produced, which was Something that 
was not before. And thus, even now, 

when the Particles of Wood become 
Flame, ſomething is produced that 

was not. But if Creation is not im- 
poſſible or repugnant in a leſs De- 

gree; it may not be impoſſible in a 
greater Degree. | 

Secondly, From the (Exiſtence of 
an Eternal Being. 

That there is Something which was 
from Eternity, is one of the moſt evi- 
dent Truths in Nature. To deny it 
would be to affitm the groſſeſt Abſur- 
aby, viz, That Something began to 
be without any Cauſe at all. 
Now, it is certain that every Thing 
that exiſts (or is) muſt have either a 
Cauſe or at leaſt, a Reaſon or Support 
of its Exiſtence or Being. But as a 
Cauſe that beſtows Exiſtence (if there 
be any ſuch) muſt include in itſelf 
Power, ſo muſt a Reaſon or Support 
of Exiſtence include or imply Pow- 
er. Thus ſays Seneca, (tho' a Pan- 
theiftl) Deus ſuftinet ſe vi ſua, * i. e. 
God ſupports or ſuſtains himſelf by 
his own Power. 

Therefore 


* In Quaſi, Nat. Lib. II. cap. 1. 
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Essa x Therefore (by Seneca's Confeſſion) a 


V. fince the Support of thè Exiſtence of a 
the Eternal Being muſt be within 1. 
Himſelf, 'He cannot buthave Power N 
in Himfelf. But that Power of the 11 
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Eternal Being which is the Support of r 

| his Exiſtence; may certainly be the t 

| Cauſe of the Exiſtence of Other Be- f 

1 ings. For the ſupporting or ſuſtain- 7 
| ing of Exiſtence cannot but be equi- 

4 valent to the beſtowing it. | 0 

4 This Power of the Eternal Being fi 

| which is ever Active and ſuſtains f 

" his Exiſtence hath diſpoſed ſome to 8 

4 ſtile Him His own Cauſe. And this 1 

1 Manner of ſpeaking even Spinoſa, the it 

famous modern Pant beiſt, has thought B 

fit to conform to. tr 

Again, ( to draw another Proof ſt 

from this) when we ſay that the E- 0 

ternal Being hath a Power of ſup- -Þ 

poruny or ſuſtaining his own Exi- th 

ence, we ſay that his Power is Per- p 

fect, or Abſolutely Independent both 01 


in Exiſting and in Acting. For the 
ſuſtaining Himſelf by his own Power 
includes both theſe Notions of Inde- 


pendence. But when we ſay, the pl 
Eternal Being hath the Power of C 
Creating or Producing a New Sub- St 
ſtance from Nothing, we ſay no more pe 


than, as before, that his Power is 
| Abſolutely 
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abſolutely Independent in Acting. For Ess Av 
as it cannot be abſolutely Independent V. 
in Acting, if the Effect of its Acting 
neceſſarily depends on any thing but 
itſelf, it therefore doth not neceſſa- 
rily require or depend on any Ma- 
terials' to act upon: Which is the 
ſame as to ſay, it can create from 
Nothing. | | 

Thirdly, From the Notion of a 

Contradictory, Repugnant or: Incon- 
ſiſtent Propoſition. All ſuch Propo- 
fitions import Being and not Being, 
Something and Nothing, at the ſame 
Time and in the ſame Manner. But 
if ſo, then a Thing's not Being and 
Being at different Times is not a Con- 
tradiction, Repugnance or Inconſi- 
ſtence. Therefore the Creation 
of a New Subſtance from Nothing is 
poſſible to a Power that is Perfect, or 
that extends to every Action that im- 
plies not a Contradiction, Repugnance 
or Inconſiſtency. 


SecT. III. 


Theſe Arguments (if I miſtake not) 
plainly demonſtrate the Pofibr/ity; the 
Certainty of the Creation of a New 
Subſtance from Nothing will ap- 


pear. 
1//, From 
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Es84y 72 From the Perfection of the 
V. Nature of the Eternal Independent 
heing, compared with the Imperfec- 


tion of the Nature of the Viſible 
Univerſe. = | 
To be able to Exiſt Ecernally or 
Independently, or without the Influ- 
ence or Cauſality of Another, is the 
higheſt Degree of Sufficiency. But 
the higheſt Degree of Sufficiency can- 
not bur include the moſt perfect Po w- 
er, and where there is the moſt per- 
fe& Power, there can be no Defect 
or Imperfection, becauſe evety De- 
fect argues Impotenee or Want of 
Power. þ | 
But where ſhall we find the To- 
kens of this moſt perfect Power? 
What Proof can the Whole Viſible 
_ Univerſe yield us of the real Exiſt- 
_ ence of ſuch a Power, other wiſe than 
by convincing us by its Defects of its 
abſolute Inability to Exiſt but 4 ſingle 
Moment independently of ſuch a 
Power in ſome Superiour Being ? The 
Paſſive Nature of all its Parts (big 
with many other Imperfections) is 
ſuch a Defect as js diametrically op- 
poſite to the Nature of perfect Power, 
and conſequently to independent Exi- 
ſtence. If they move, tis becauſe they 


are moved: For as they cannot change 
the 
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the Direction of their Motions, tis Ess Av 
ſufficiently plain that they have nei- V. 
ther Power nor Liberty to move 
themſelves. Could the Planets but 
ſuſpend their Courſes round the Sun 
for the Space but of one of their Re- 
volutions, or could a Stone, by 
changing it's Courſe, return to the 
Hand that ſlung it, we might have 
Cauſe to think they had a Power of 
Self- motion. But as this never hap- 
ens nor is even pretended to be 
poſſible by the Hobbits and Spinaſiſts 
themſelves, (who ſuppoſe an Eternal 
Circulation of Motion) we may 
conclude the Parts of Matter, and 
the Whole which they compoſe, are 
merely Paſſive and Impotent. 
Beſides, if we make an Analyſis 
of any particular Body or Portion of 
Matter, what do we find but a Heap 
of Duſt? So that even the Sun, 
Moon and all the viſible Stars may. 
juſtly be reputed but ſo many ſmall 
Parcels of Duſt ſcatter'd here and 
there along the vaſt Expanſion ; being 
much leſs in Proportion to the Space 
of the Viſible Heavens, which they 
ſeem almoſt to fill, than the Fiſhes 
are to the Ocean, For certainly they 
are not in Themſelves more Noble, 
than the Matter of which they con- 
X ſilt, 
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Ess Av ſiſt. They receive all their Great- 
V. neſs and Beauty from their Compo- 
O fition, and ſhine with Glories not 
their own. | | . 

But if the entire Viſible Univerſe 
be ſo mean and inconſiderable, what 
ſhall we think of a ſingle Atom or 
Particle, that hath ſcarce any thing 
more than Form or Figure to diſt in- 
guiſh it from Nothing? Vet ſuch a 
diminutive, impotent thing as a 
ſingle Particle hath as good a Claim 
to Eternal Exiſtence as the Whole 
Syſtem of Matter. 

From what has been here obſerv- 
ed of the Impotent and Paſſive Na- 
ture of Matter, join'd with its other 
Imperfections, we — firmly con- 
clude that it was not from Eternity. 

1. Becauſe being void of all Pow- 
er, it has no Support of its Exiſtence 
within itſelf, as an Eternal Being 
cannot but have; and, | 

2. Becauſe, being Imperfe&t in 

ſo many Reſpects, it can be no abſo- 

| lute Impoſſibility or Repugnance for 

it to become imperfect in other Re- 

ſpects: Which is directly contrary to 

the Nature of an Eternal or Neceſ- 

farily Exiſtent Being; for ſuch a 
Being, as it cannot but be Perfect, 

ſo it cannot without an Abſolute Re- 

An pugnance 
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8 be ſuppoſed ſubject to the Ess Ax 
oſſibility of exiſting otherwiſe than V. 
it actually and neceſſarily exiſts. A 


But if Matter was not from Eter- 
nity, tis certain that it once began 
to Be, or that it was created from 
Nothing. wb PR 

2. Another Proof of the Certainty 
of the Creation of a New Subſtance 
from Nothing, may be derived from 
the actual Penetration of the Whole 
Viſible Univerſe by a Subſtance or 
Nature that is more Perfect. 

Such a Penetration appears very 
clearly from the Nature of Gravita- 
tion, or the Tendency of Bodies to- 
wards ſome or other Centre. 

Tis certain, that the ſeveral Parts 
of the Viſible Univerſe do not gravi- 
tate, or tend towards their Centers, 
in an exact Proportion to the Extent 
of their Surface, but only according 
to their ſolid Contents or real Bulk, or 
the Number of the Particles of which 
they conſiſt. That this cannot pro- 
ceed from any neceſſary independent 
Power, inherent in their Particles, 
is plain; becauſe their Gravitation 
always varies according to different 
Situations, as is well known. Tis 
likewiſe plain that their Gravitation 
and its Variation being both in a juſt 

X 2 Propore 
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Ess av Proportion to their ſolid Contents or 
V. the Number of their Particles, can- 
not depend upon any Cauſe whoſe 
Subſtance and Power are not every 
where the ſame; or which doth not 
enetrate the Bulk of their Particles. 
here is therefore ſomething that 
pervades the very Subſtance of the 
Material Univerſe, and which poſ- 
ſeſſes, as it were, its very Nature, 
impreſſing and regulating the Natu- 
ral Motions of its ſeveral Parts ac- 
cording to their different Situations. - 
But whence proceeded this Supe- 
riority and, as it were, Propriety of 
one Being over and in another? Na- 
tures that are both of them ſuppo- 
ſed eternal or equally neceſſary with 
Regard to Exiſtence, could have no 
natural Inequality with Regard to 
Perfection. For the Eternal Neceſ- 
ſity being ſimple, or not diverſified 
by any prez-exiſtent Will, could not be 
the Foundation of Inequality of Per- 
fection in divers Beings. Conſequent- 
ly, the leſs perfect Subſtance or Be- 
ing could not be Eternal or Abſolyte- 
ly Neceſſary with regard to Exiſtence, 
but muſt have once begun to Be, or 
muſt have been created from No- 
thing by the more Perfect and Supe- 

riour Subſtance, 

Such 


# 
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from the Nature of Diſtance. 


V. 
According to the Newtonian Philo- 


ſophy, that vaſt Space or Expanſion 
in which the neighbouring great Bo- 
dies of the Univerſe move, is for the 
far greater Part, void of Matter. But 
as that Space is the Foundation of 
the wide Diſtances between the men- 


tioned Bodies, it cannot be deem d a 


pure Nothing. For Bodies that have 
Nothing between them cannot but 
meet and coaleſce or join together. 
Yet at the ſame Time, the mention'd 
Space or Expanſion, though it be a 
Something ſufficient to cauſe the Di- 
ſtances between thoſe Bodies, is ne- 
vertheleſs no manner of Impediment 
to their Motions. But what ſurer 
Proof than this can there be of a Pe- 
netration of thoſe Bodies by the 
Space or Expanſion? 

- This All Penetrating Expanſion. is, 
I doubt not, a very great Reality, and 
far from reſembling a Shadow againſt 
the Wall, as ſome vainly ſuggeſt. For 
a Shadow is only Darkneſs or a mere 
Privation of Light, and has no real 
Dimenfions diſtinct from thoſe of the 
Wall itſelf ; Much leſs is it (as was ob- 
ſerved) a pure Nothing or — 

0 
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Such a Penetration farther appears Ess ar 


1:3 . Effay on Creation. 
Essay of Imagination. For certainly pure 
V. Nothing cannot have Dimenſions, or 
be really meaſurable by Miles or Se- 
midiameters of the Earth. | 
But if the Reality of an All-pene- 
trating or moſt Perfect Expanſion be 
ſo evidently demonſtrable, it clearly 
follows, that it cannot be unworthy 
the Idea of the moſt Perfect of Be- 
ings; for as much as the moſt per- 
fect Nature cannot but include what- 
ever imports Reality and Perfection, 
in the moſt perfect poſſible Manner. 
Leafily, Such a Penetration appears 
from the firm Cobe ian of the Parts of 
ſome compound Bodies. Thus, when 
a Fluid Body becomes the Subſtance 
of a Plant or a Stone, its Particles, 
which were before in a manner looſe 
from each other, become as it were 
cemented together. But by what 
Cement? Tis certain that the Fi- 
gures of the minuteſt Particles ſtill re- 
main the ſame: And if the Coheſion 
and Union of divers of thoſe Particles 
have form'd them into hooked Fi- 
gures which take hold of each other, 
yet from whence proceed the Cohe- 
ſion and Union of thoſe minuteſt Par- 
ticles? What was and is the Band of 
their Union? Was it (as the Cartefians 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe) nothing elſe but the mutual Essar ' 


Reſt of thoſe Particles which were 


before in Motion? But Reſt has no 
more Virtue to unite, than Motion 


has to ſeparate : And a very ſmall 
Degree of Force is ſufficient to move, 
and, by conſequence, to ſeparate ſuch 
extremely minute Particles, tho' ne- 
ver ſo profoundly at Reſt. How is it 
then that they cohere and unite ſo 


firmly as not to be ſeparated without 


a very great Degree of Force? Is the 


Preflure of the external Air the Cauſe - 


of it? This no Man will ſay: For 


then it would follow that all Bodies 


ſubje& to an equal Preſſure would be 
equally compact and hard ; and like- 
wiſe that the ſame Bodies, when ſub- 
ject to different Preſſures of the Air, 


would be more or leſs hard: Which 
is contrary to Experience. It there- 


fore remains that this firm Coheſion 


and Union of the Particles of the Plant 
or Stone proceed from ſome internal 
Cauſe. But an internal Cauſe of Uni- 
on muſt be intimately preſent with 


every Part, and muſt, as it were, take 


hold of all the Particles that are uni- 
ted; which it cannot do without a 
Penetration of their Subſtance. 


There 
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Essar There is therefore Something of a 
V. Nature ſuperiour to the Subſtance of 
Bodies that contains, penetrates, and, 
as it were, poſſeſſes its very Nature: 
And this can be no other than the 
Subſtance of its Great Creator. For 
as for that Created Hylarchick Princi- 
e, or Spirit of Nature, ſpoken of 
y ſome Philoſophers, tis reaſonable 
to think tis purely Imaginary, be- 
cauſe tis abſolutely Unneceffary. 
3. Another Proof of the Certainty 
of ſuch a Creation may be form'd 
from the real Diſtinction and Plurality 
of Beings. | | 
Spinoza, who held, That the en- 9 
tire Univerſe was full of Matter, and ü 
that One Individual Infinite Material 
Subſtance was tbe ALL, took away, 
by conſequence, all real Diſtinction ] 
of Beings, and made every thing a ( 
Part of what he call'd the One Infi- t 
nite Being. But if Diſtance or the f 
Separation of the Parts of Matter by 0 t 
vaſt Vacuities, or Spaces void of 
Matter be ſufficient to demonſtrate a 
Diſtinction of Beings, we may reſt f 
aſſured (according to the Newtonian 8 
Principles) that the Planets and Fix- 
ed Stars are Beings really. diſt inct from 
each other. And if Diſtance, join'd 
wich 
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with a diſtin Conſciouſneſs, be ſuf- Es8ay 
ficient to prove the ſame Diſtinction, V. 
Peter at Rome cannot be the ſame Be- 


ing with Paul at Lendon. If there- 
fore there is a real Diſtinction and 
Plurality of Beings, from whence may 
we ſuppoſe it to have ſprung? Was 
there a Free or Arbitrary Cauſe, or 
was there a Neceſſary or Eternal Rea- 
ſon of it? A Neceſſary or Eternal 
Reaſon there could not be: For (as 
we have elſewhere “ ſhewn) the Rea- 
ſon of Neceſſary or Eternal Exiſtence 
is no leſs than Almighty Power join'd 

with all other poſſible Perfections; 
all which Perfections, being Uniform 

and capable of Coexiſting in One and 
the ſame Being, could, by Conſe- 


quence, be no Eternal or Neceſſary 


Reaſon of the Exiſtence of more than 


One. It therefore undeniably follows, 


that Plurality of Beings was the Ef- 
fect of a Free or Arbitrary Cauſe; i. e. 
the Reſult of Creative Power in an 
Eternal, Free and Almighty Being. 
4. Another Proof may be derived 
from the Immortal Nature of Humane 

Souls, | | 
Humane Souls, being no Compo- 
ſitions or Reſults of Compoſitions (as 
was ſhewn in the preceding E/ays) 
and being therefore not naturally diſ- 
Y ſipable 
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Ess av ſipable or mortal, muſt either have 
V. been immediately created from No- 
thing, or elſe muſt have exiſted from 

Eternity. If they exiſted from Eter- 

nity, can it be ſuppoſed that none of 

us mould have ſo much as a general 

Notion of our exiſting in a former 

State? Though our particular Ideas 

of external Objects appear ro depend 

on the Brain, yet the Idea of Exiſt- 

. 88 and even the general Ideas of 

pineſs or Unha pineſs, (as was 

5 obferv'd) are fix d in the Soul. 

If therefore our Souls were capable of 

Perception, even without the Brain 

or any bodily Organ from Eternity, 

| | how comes it that we have no Memo- 

| ry of the State in which they exiſted, 
WW | and perceiv d from Eternity? If we 

| 


cannot give a reaſonable Account of 
this, tis reaſonable to conclude, that 
our Souls did not exift from Eternity, 

| but were created immediately from 
1 Bs" by the Sqpreme. or ter nal 

| in 

RA Fo She laſt Proof ſhall be taken 
from the Principles of our Adverſa- 


err, wo. a7 we ad ae co 


ries themſelves. I 

"Tis well known, that they ſuppoſe I 
the Univerſal Matter or the whole Sy- ri 
ſtem of the Materials of which the is 
Univerſe conſiſts to be the only Sub- ri 
ſtance, and to be not only without a re 


Free 
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Free Principle of Action, but even Ess ax 


purely Paſſive in each of its ſu 


poſable Parts; and conſequently, .. 


they muſt allow that Motion is but a 
mere Paſſion communicated from one 
Part or Portion of Matter to another 
in a continual Circulation, From 
hence I argue thus: If Matter (or the 
Materials of which the Viſible Uni- 


verſe conſiſts) was the Onely Sub- 
ſtance and from Eternity, it was ei- 


ther at Reſt from Eternity or in Mo- 


tion. If af Reft, it could never haye 


begun to move without a Free Prin- 
ciple of Action; which is what our 
Adverſaries are by no means inclin'd 


to allow it. If in Motion, then it can 


never ceaſe to move. For if Motion 
was an eternal Attribute or Affection 
of Matter, it was and is an abſolutely 


Neceſſary Attribute of Matter. But 


to ſay, that Paſſive Matter (as they 
themſelves ſuppoſe it to be) ever had, 
and ſtill has an abſolutely Neceſſary 
Connection with Motion, is to con- 
found the Ideas and Natures of Things. 


For Paſſiveneſs includes no more in its 


Idea or Nature than a Capacity of be- 
ing either moved or at Reſt indiffe- 
rently: Since what is entirely Paſſive 
is abſolutely indifferent either to Mo- 
tion or Reſt. But what was indiffe- 
rent to both, could have no Connec- 

1 2 tion 
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Ess Av tion with either. If therefore Mat- 


ter was neither at Reſt nor in Motion 


according to their own Principles) 


from Eternity, it was not from Eter- 
nity, but began to Be, or was creat- 


ed by the Eternal Being. 
SECT. IV. 


-But:Juſtice requires that we ſhould. 


conſidetr the Objections that have been 
made. 

O97. 1. One great ObjeQtion againſt 
the Won of a new Subſtance is ta- 


ken: from our Incapacity to form an 


Idea of the Manner of it. 

Burt this Objection muſt needs va- 
niſh when we reflect that tho' an Ex- 
iſtence without Cauſe andBeginning is 
the moſt demonſtrable Thing in Na- 
ture, (for Something muſt have been E- 


ternally or without Beginning) yet we 


are at leaſt, as incapable of forming an 
Idea of anExiſtence without Beginning 
as of an Exiſtence with Beginning. 
Several other Inſtances of the De- 
rr of our Ideas might be pro- 
duced. A Man born blind hath all 
the Reaſon in the World to believe 
there is ſuch a Thing as Sight, tho' 
for Want of Ideas he cannot conceive 
the Manner of it. And we all know 
that our» Bodies are moved, tho' no 
Man can conceive by what Sort af 
1070 Power 
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Power, and in what Manner the Mo- Esav 
rion 1s begun. Theſe Inſtances clear- V. 
ly demonſtrate that our Ideas or Con- WY 
ceptions, being ſomerimes deficient, 
are not always the Standards of the 
Truth of Things, and conſequently, 
that it is very unreaſonable to diſbe- 
lieve a Thing of which we have ſuf- 
ficient rational Evidence, purely be- 
cauſe we can form no Idea of the 
Manner of it. 
06j.2.The Spinofifts inſiſt much up- 
on it, That no Subſtance can create 
or produce any Thing which hath not 
formally or properly in itſelf whatever 
Attributes or Properties it is ſaid to 
communicate to Others. Thus, ſay 
they, that which is entirely Impotent 
or Unintelligent cannot produce, or 
communicate Power or Intelligence : 
And by Parity of Reaſon, that Being 
which hath no Proper Extenſion (or 
Amplitude atleaſt) could not com- 
municate Extenſion and e to 
Matter. | 
I anſwer. Tis hard to conceive 
why any Man ſhould make it a Dif- 


ficulry to allow that the Creator of all | 
things poſſeſſes all the Real Attributes 

which he communicated to Other Be- 
ings, as far as they imply Perfection. | 
Who can deny that the Eternal Being | 
hath the moſt Perfect Self. Motion, as | 


he | 
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Ess ar he is moſt Perfectly Self- active? But 
V. Internal Motion or Self- motion (tho 
vichout Change of Place, which pro- 
ceeds from Imperfection) might very 
well communicate Motion to the Vi- 
ſible Univerſe. And who can deny that 
His Subſtance is the moſt ſolid as — 
as the moſt Extenſive, which is not 
only Impenetrable by any other, but 
which penetrates and contains all o- 
ther Subſtance, being itſelf Unbound- 
ed by any thing? Theſe Queries be- 
ing duly conſider d. it will appear that 
this is no ſuch formidable Objection 
as it ſeem d to be. 

; Obj. 3. Tis further objected, that 

ſince the moſt Perfect Being could not 
fail to act in the moſt Perfect Man- 
ner, therefore it follows, that what- 
ever He effected, both could not but 
Be, and could not be otherwiſe than 
it was: From whence it ſeems like- 
wiſe to follow, that the Material U- 


averſe was Neceſſary or Eternal. 
I anſwer. Tis confeſs'd that the 


moſt Perfect Being, in caſe he acted, 
could not but act in the moſt perfect 
Manner. Therefore He acted not 
Eternally or Neceflarily with Regard 
to other Beings, but moſt Freely ; be- 
cauſe Freedom or Liberty of Action 
with Regard to other Beings, is a 


Perfection, and the Contrary would 
be 
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be a great Imp 


erfection, as implying Ess ar 


a Neceſſary Dependence on other Be- V. 
ings. But ſinee the Moſt Perfect Be- 


ing could not depend on any other 
Being, therefore, (eontrary to the In- 
ference made in the Obhjection) the 
Material Univerſe was not Neceſſary 
or Eternal. 

O6/. 4. Again, the Spinoſis argue 
thus. The moſt Perfect and Happy 
Being could Will nothing bat Him- 
felf. For to ſuppoſe him to Wilt or 
Produce any Being, is to ſuppoſe what 
is inconſiſtent with the very Nature 
of Perfect Happineſs; foraſmuch as 
it is to ſuppoſe Him to want an Addi- 
tion to His Happineſs which was ever 
moſt Perfect. 

EI anſwer. The moſt Perfect Being 
could not but be naturally qualified 
for and diſpoſed to Beneficence, as far 
as was conſiſtent with the Perfection 
of Liberty. But His Acts of Benefi- 
cence, as they muſt be ſuppoſed D 
have been Free, ſo they muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have been exerted with a Di- 
re& View to the Happineſs of Others, 
not with the leaſt Reflex View to the 
Increaſe of His own Happineſs, which 
could not but be ever moſt Perfect. 
Therefore the moſt Perfect and moſt 
Happy Being might Will Something 
beſides Himſelf, 

O57. 
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O57. 5. In the laſt Place, tis ob- 
jected; That to ſuppoſe that an Ab- 


ſolutehy Infinite Being produced any 


other Being, is to ſuppoſe a Number 
beyond, or exceeding, an Abſolutely 
Infinite Number : Which is Abſurd or 
Contradictory. 

I anſwer, This Argument for ought 
appears, may conclude. againſt rhoſe 


| Who ſuppoſe the Nature of the Su- 


E Perfection to include an Abſo- 


lute Infinity of Kinds and Degrees. 
For, on that Suppoſition, the Crea- 


tion of any Real Kind or Degree of 


Perfection in a diſtinct Being, would, 


perhaps, be like reckoning beyond an 


Abſolutely Infinite Number. But that 


Notion of the Supreme Perfection, as 


it ſeems to be ill- grounded and infi- 


, 


nitely confuſed, ſo it has been, tis 
humbly conceiv'd, the Occaſion of 


many other Errors beſides thoſe of 


Spineſa. But of this more has been 


ſaid elſewhere. © 


* See, The 1 ria nguiry into the Exiftenc 4 
Nature of God, Book II. 


